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CITY OF THE PHOENIX 



By M. C. PEASE 

The first expedition found the City; the City had the 
weapon that could turn the encroaching invaders. 
But where in the City was that knowledge. 



T HE ship lay quiet in space. The star 
for which it served as base was bright 
but, to the naked eye, too far off to be 
more than a star. 

A scout ship hung against one side of 
the massive interstellar cruiser, connected 
through interlocking ports. The little ship 
was loaded, ready to leave. Its passenger 
entered the port. He was a small man, with 
a certain birdlike arrogance — cocky, but 
without offense, more like a boy, with a 
boy’s assurance. But there was something 
old about him, too. As if he knew too 
many questions that could not have an 
answer. Under his arm he carried a book 
that, even to judge only by its weight, could 
only be called a “treatise.” His finger 
marked 'his place in it. 

The pilot of the ship was squeezed in 
a chair before the controls. When his pas- 
senger had entered, he had swung around. 
A growing amazement slowly spread over 
his face. “Who — or what — are you? I’ve 
seen many a queer bird since I joined the 
Weapons Search Commission. But never 
the likes of you.” The words should have 
been insulting, but they did not seem so. 
The pilot was one of those hulking brutes 
who are so good-naturedly tactless as to 
make offense ridiculous. 

The passenger paused on top of a box. 
“I am Ter Ahnkhart.” His voice was stuffy. 
“I am one of the principal authorities on 
Socio-Logic. And who — or what — are you?” 
The pilot chuckled. “Oh, don’t get me 
wrong. My name’s Meik Lanfrot. Your 
pilot.” He heaved himself out of his chair. 
Standing, he reached almost to the over- 
head. A giant of a man, but built in power- 
ful proportion. He held out his hand to 
the other. “You don’t look the kind for 
expeditioning around — the pioneer type, you 
know. And what’s a Socio-whichum, any- 
way?” 

Ter blinked. “Socio-Logic is the mathe- 
matics of the integration of peoples into 
social systems. The symbolic logic of social 
stability and capability.” After a moment’s 
hesitation he took the offered hand. 

“Oh,” Meik answered. He b link ed again. 



“That’s nice, if you say so*. What you 
going to do down there?’’ He waved 
vaguely toward the star that showed bright 
through a port. “I mean, from what I hear, 
they seem to be doing all right by them- 
selves.” 

Ter stretched himself up. He looked 
vaguely around, as if searching for a 
blackboard. “The objective of The Weapons 
Search Commission,” he announced, “is 
to try to find, among the thousands of 
worlds that formed the First Galactic 
Civilization, some weapon that will save us 
from the Slugs. They, the Slugs, came in 
from the edge of the galaxy about two 
hundred years ago. Since then, they have 
taken over a third of the Federation. It is 
absolutely imperative that we find some 
effective weapon against them. It is our 
hope to find one among these forgotten 
residues of the First Civilization. 

“Such a weapon apparently exists down 
there,” He indicated the star. “The primary 
expedition did not think so at first. The 
one inhabitable planet, Torlinda, is mostly 
wild. A city — the City — is the only relic of 
its Civilization. The city was built, appar- 
ently, about twenty-five hundred years or 
more ago. It was built, it seems, because 
they had homehow got what is called a 
‘degenerate manifold’ going — an atomic 
fire that after about fifty years of burning, 
was going to make their planet uninhabitable. 
Their technology, to judge from the City, 
was at the seventh level. Fairly primitive. 
Enough advanced to start the manifold, but 
not to stop it. Their only choice was to 
let it bum until it got too large to sustain 
itself, putting itself out. But that was going 
to be too late. Man would have been killed 
off by the spreading radioactivity long 
before. So they built the City. A self-con- 
tained machine to keep a few hundred 
thousand of them alive until the world was 
safe.” 

Meik tried to interrupt, but failed. The 
mathematician continued without noticing. 
“The primary expedition did not think it a 
fertile ground for the weapon we seek. Its 
apparent technology, as I said, was only 
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seventh level. Ours is twelfth. And with 
the utter stagnation that has occurred with 
the inhabitants how could they have de- 
veloped a weapon that would be better than 
those we have? Hence, after the most 
cursory examination, they decided to leave. 
But then the trouble came. For they were 
unable to move their cruiser. The Prime 
Generator appeared to be working. The 
matter that is its’ fuel disappeared. But no 
energy was being delivered to the Drive. 
Somehow, in some way, something was 
tapping that energy off. The expedition did 
not know how this was being done, and 
they could not even detect whatever field it 
was that was doing it. 

“So, somewhere there, there is a weapon. 
The Slugs use the same subtemporal Drive 
as we. If we could paralyze their ships, 
drawing the energy from their own gener- 
ators — ” His voice trailed off. 

Meik sighed. “All this I know. I work 
for the Commission, too. And I’ve heard 
about the cruiser being stranded down 
there. After all, that’s why we’re using this 
ion-jet buggy. These things mostly are only 
used near labs, and whatnot, where the 
fields of the Drive might mess things up. 
But I still want to know what you’re going 
to do down there.” 

“Oh, part of the problem is certainly 
Socio-Logic,” the little man answered. “The 
City appears to be a machine — a seventh 
level machine. Yet the weapon is above our 
technology. Presumably at least thirteenth. 
How does a machine improve its own 
science? Yes, I feel it is important to un- 
derstand the City. Until we do, I do not 
think we shall get the weapon.” 

“And you’re going to figure out the 
City?” The big fellow looked amused. 

“I intend to.” The mathematician spoke 
with confidence. 

“Oh.” Meik looked even more amused. 
“This I got to see.” 

Ter looked at the pilot a moment, his 
head cocked on one side. “You appear to 
be doubtful.” 

“Well, just a touch, perhaps.” Meik 
grinned. “Seems like a pretty big mouthful. 
And you only got one mouth even if it is 
big.” 

Ter supttered. “What do you mean?” 

“Nothing. Nothing at all.” He was still 
grinning. “What’s the book, not to change 
the subject, or anything?” He waved at the 
tome Ter still clutched. 

The mathematician blinked. He seemed 
to ponder whether or not to let the sub- 
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ject be changed. Then, suddenly, he blushed. 
“This? Oh . . . ah . . . it’s just something 
I brought along for the trip.” 

Meik cocked his head to read the title. 
“ ‘A General Survey of Cerebral Micro- 
Neurology.’ Huh?” His mouth fell open. 

“The nerve patterns of the brain,” Ter 
explained, rather bashfully. 

“Oh.” The pilot still looked confused 
“But what has that got to do with this 
Socio-something-or-other you work at?” 

“Nothing,” Ter admitted. “At least not 
much. Although there are some strange 
points of similarity. But a friend of mine 
wrote this. Anyway, it’s interesting.” 

“Well, it’s your business, I guess, how 
you amuse yourself. And I guess if you’re 
going to solve all their problems down 
there, we’d better get going. Strap yourself 
down. And put the book on the floor. A 
guy like you is liable to get crushed by a 
book like that.” 

Ter sat in the passenger seat with 
offended stiffness. The pilot turned to the 
control board and began to do those things 
that had to be done to take the little ship 
to the enigmatic world of Torlinda. 

They landed on a grassy plain outside 
the City. It stretched for about a quarter of 
a mile uniformly circling the City as far 
as they could see. Beyond lay a jungle 
that looked wild. A glowing ring of meso- 
tronic force defined the edge. 

The city that rose before them looked 
like a huge cube of metal. The wall rose 
sheer' — a blank, impervious looking face — 
a shell hiding within it the hopes of the 
ancient Builders. Only a single small open- 
ing was apparent. 

Alongside lay the huge ship that had 
brought the initial expedition. It lay quiet, 
without sign of life. No light or sound 
came from it. The two who had just landed 
knew that it was, in fact, nearly dead. The 
mighty primary generator that could draw 
the energy from enough matter to power 
a small star — enough to hurl the ship out 
of normal space and time — was useless. 
The generator would appear to work, they 
knew. The matter that was its fuel would 
disappear, burned in its fires of warped 
spacetime. But the energy that should have 
been delivered to the drive, just vanished. 
Somehow it disappeared into a field whose 
very existence the expedition’s experts 
could not find. The ship was useless — but 
its very usefulness proved that somewhere 
on this world existed a weapon — the 
weapon that humanity so desperately 
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needed to keep the Slugs from pushing 
them out of spaces. 

The two men walked over the grassy 
plain towards the entrance. The mathe- 
matician danced ahead like a cocky 
sparrow. The pilot lumbered in the rear. 

When they came close, they paused. An 
inscription was embossed over the square 
door. 

“ ‘Stranger, witness and behold.’ ” Meik 
murmured as he read. “ ‘Before you lies 
the City of the Phoenix. Study it as you 
will, but walk softly. For it is written that 
this city shall carry the last hope of us who 
have destroyed our race. It is the shell to 
carry the spark that is all that remains of 
Man. 

“ ‘Walk softly, stranger, lest you break 
the dream. Let the cycle run its course, that 
the phoenix may arise from his ashes. And 
if it be that in your memories, you ever 
think on this, then pity what we leave. For 
the phoenix sleeps. But when it wakes in 
all its newborn innocence, then shall its 
task begin. Then shall its trial start. And 
we, who built the City, shudder before the 
prospect. 

“ ‘Walk softly, stranger, and depart in 
peace.’ ” 

Meik scratched his head. He stared 
around him. He turned to Ter, who was 
busy copying the inscription in a notebook. 
“Say,” he finally asked, “what’s this here 
phoenix?” 

“Eh?” Ter looked up. “The phoenix is 
a mythological bird.” He spoke with an air 
of abstraction. “It dates, I believe, from pre- 
historic times. It achieved immortality by 
periodically destroying itself — with fire, I 
believe. And then regenerating itself from 
the ashes. A very ancient myth.” 

“Oh,” Meik shrugged. “Then, I guess 
it makes sense.” 

“No,” the mathematician answered ab- 
stractedly. “It doesn’t make sense.” 

“Huh?” The pilot stared at him a 
moment. “The Builders got this what-d’yuh 
call it ... something manifold? ... started. 
It was burning the planet up. So they build 
the City to keep some people alive, any- 
way. So' there is some people around when 
things get a little less hot. So humanity can 
get reborn. It figures. See?” 

Ter turned and looked up at the big 
fellow with a condescending air. “As far 
as that goes, of course. But I ask you to 
note that it says the City holds ‘all that 
remains of Man,’ To put the matter simply. 



we are men, aren’t we? And we are not in 
the City.” He was thoughtful a moment. 
“Of course, they might have forgotten the 
First Civilization that fathered the original 
colony on this planet. It could happen. 
When the breakup of that civilization came, 
nearly everybody lost much of their tech- 
nologies, of course. A world like this could 
have lost so much technology they went 
clear back to barbarism, holding the 
memory of the eailier period only as 
mythology. So perhaps you are right. 
Maybe that part is not so confusing at 
that.” He nodded thoughtfully to himself. 

“Sure.” The pilot looked self-satisfied. 
“That’s no doubt exactly what happened,” 
“It’s what may have happened.” Ter’s 
voice was sharp. “But that still leaves an- 
other question. Because it says quite dis- 
tinctly that the City is only temporary. 
‘When it wakes — ’ ‘Then shall its trial 
start.’ So the City was to survive only as 
long as it was needed. Which should have 
been less than a thousand years. The de- 
generate manifold would bum for about 
fifty years. The radioactivity would satu- 
rate this world for another few hundred. 
A thousand years would have been amply 
safe. Twenty-five hundred is ridiculous.” 
Meik scratched his head. “Maybe they 
didn’t know.” 

“Hardly likely, in view of their techno- 
logical lever.” The little man’s voice was 
sharp. “And furthermore, even if they 
didn’t, they could have easily rigged a way 
of testing the atmosphere. No, I consider 
it extremely significant that the City has so 
far outlived its usefulness. Extremely so.” 
“Significant of what?” the pilot asked. 
Ter turned and looked at him. The 
mathematician frowned. His lips contracted 
to a line. “Have you nothing better to do 
than to follow me around, pestering me 
with these idiotic questions?” 

“Nope.” Meik grinned. 

“In that case, will you please find some- 
thing to do.” It was a command, not a 
question. 

“Nope.” The pilot’s voice was pleasant 
but firm. “I still want to see your figuring 
out the City, like you said.” 

“I insist.” Ter’s voice was rising in pitch. 
“If you do not, I am sorry, but I shall 
have to report you to the authorities.” 
“Oh, that.” Meik chuckled. “As a matter 
of fact, they told me to stick with you — 
partly like a bodyguard, and partly just 
like a guard to keep you out of the expedi- 
tion’s hair.” 
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“What?” the tittle man almost shrieked. 
“To keep me out of their hair?” 

“Yeah,” the pilot shrugged. “They 
seemed to think you might get in the way.” 
He grinned. “It seems like they got more 
faith in the expedition than in you.” There 
was nothing malicious, however, in his 
tone, just amusement. 

Ter sputtered. He fumed. He turned 
abruptly and strode violently through the 
door into the City. Obviously he was mad. 
Too mad even to wonder further at the 
affect of the Builder's error in thinking 
that all humanity was on Torlinda. Too 
mad to wonder why the City still func- 
tioned, long after it was no longer needed. 
That Meik, the blundering idiot, insisted in 
following along was enough in itself. That 
the powers on high in the Commission 
thought it necessary to send the pilot along 
to keep him— the outstanding authority in 
Socio-Logic — from interfering with the 
expedition — ! 

Meik followed at a discreet distance, 
still grinning. 

The corridor they entered was a short 
one. It ended in a large hall. The place 
seemed deserted, until a voice behind 
them spoke. “What do you know — new 
faces, or something.” 

Turning, they saw that a panel of some 
kind of plastic had been set on boxes near 
the wall, forming a kind of desk. On top, 
the most conspicuous object was a pair of 
long and neatly crossed legs. Behind, a 
surprisingly pert face was well set off in 
a glow of bright red hair. 

Ter gulped. His eyes bulged. His mouth 
worked but no sounds came out. The 
owner of the legs watched him a while, 
then turned to Meik. “Should I maybe call 
the doc, do you think?” 

“Dunno,” Meik answered with a grin. 
“Maybe. Being as how he’s an upstanding 
expert or something, maybe he’s never seen 
the such as you. Leastwise hot from this 
angle. It could be it’s sent him out for the 
count.” 

She laughed. Putting her feet down, she 
sat up. “Well, in that case — Who are you, 
by the way? Just to make conversation 
while he fights his way back in. To break 
the ice, I’m Triccy Mordanne, Secretary 
and whatnot to the primary expedition.” 
Meik introduced himself and the mathe- 
matician, and explained what they were. 

“Glad to meet you,” Triccy said. “Are 
you just here for a visit, or have you a 
purpose in mind? Because I don’t recom- 
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mend this place as a pleasure resort. Much 
too unhealthy.” 

Ter cleared his throat. He blushed. He 
stammered a bit but finally managed to 
speak. “I am here to study the City. I be- 
lieve I can contribute materially to the 
objective of locating the weapon that 
appears to be here.” 

The girl looked at him interestedly. 
“That’s nice, though at the moment it 
escapes me how a Socio-Logician can help. 
However, we’ll let that pass. And if by 
any chance, you do get some ideas that 
pay off, I for one, won’t care if you’re a 
professional bird-watcher. For by the triple 
scepter of Besida, we need ideas. So set 
you down and have a drink.” 

“Drink?” Ter looked surprised. He also 
seemed stunned at her flow of words. 

“Drink,” she nodded, pulling a bottle 
from under the so-called desk. “Praise the 
manifold lords of destiny for alcohol. It’s 
all that holds us together, here. That and 
the green fields and waving grass outside.” 
“Oh,” the little man said. “Though I 
must say I don’t see why it is so bad, here. 
It looks like a rather mechanical heaven, 
in fact.” He stared around at the graceful 
curves and abstract design that covered the 
walls, illuminated by glowing pastel colors 
that softly modulated into one another. He 
listened to the undertone of gentle music 
and smelled the subtle aroma that light- 
ened the air. “It is beautiful. A dream city. 
The City of the Gods.” 

“Yes, and practical, too.” The girl’s 
voice rasped. “Everything supplied — food, 
drink, light, heat. Beautiful clothes in all 
the latest shades.” She pointed at a group 
of the City’s inhabitants who had entered 
at one end of the hall. The group was 
drifting gently across the corner toward a 
doorway. They were dressed in flowing 
robes that billowed about them like deli- 
cately tinted clouds. Beautiful, they were. 
But even from the distance there was about 
them an air of sexless apathy, of dreamy 
unawareness that made some corner of the 
mind revolt in instinctive fear. “And if, by 
chance, yonder lotus-eaters should in their 
innocence, drift off a balcony, the City will 
even piece their bones together.” Her lip 
curled. 

“Really?” Ter leaned forward, eyes 
wide. “A mechanical doctor?” 

“Yes,” she nodded. “Even to the point 
of removing appendices, and things like 
that. But don’t be too surprised. Though 
I admit we were startled, too, at first. We 
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studied it. But now our technicians say 
there’s nothing incompatible about the 
City’s technology and its robot doctors. 
We could build mechanical sawbones, too. 
And they would be a lot better than those 
they have here. But why should we? Who 
would use them?” 

“I see,” the mathematician nodded. 
“Yes, we would have no use for a mech- 
anical surgeon. A robot can not know as 
much as its maker. A loss in information 
necessarily occurs between the designer 
and the device. Anyway, I don’t think I 
would like to have my appendix removed 
by a gadget.” 

Triccy laughed, but she took a long 
drink. “The less I have to do with any of 
the 'City’s gadgets, the better I’ll like it.” 

“Why?” Ter peered around him. “I 
would not use the medical gadgets, but I 
would not say the rest of it was so bad.” 

“You’re wrong.” The girl bit the words 
out, a sudden rasp in her voice. “It is bad. 
You are new. It has not yet had time to 
get to you. But listen. Listen very close, 
underneath the music. Listen with your 
body, not your ears. Do you hear a sort of 
something? Way down deep? Too low to 
be sound, too high to be vibration? Puls- 
ing. Rising, falling. Modulated in time with 
the heart. Do you get it?” 

The two men both cocked their heads. 
Ter nodded after a moment. “What is it? 
Machinery?” 

“No,” s!he said. “It seems to be de- 
liberate, Rankor, our psychologist, thinks 
it is one of the things that keep the in- 
habitants asleep on their feet. That and 
the lights.” 

.“The lights?” 

“All different colors, you see,” she 
pointed out. “Though soft colors. Pretty, 
isn’t it? But if you watch them, you’ll see 
the colors change. The general level 
changes, too. Slowly, with a rhythm that 
drives you bats. You get so you stagger 
around. The walls seem to blur out. You 
forget where you are, or even who you 
are.” 

“I don’t see how it can be that bad,” 
Ter objected. 

Triccy shrugged. “You will. Or you’re 
a better man than the rest of us. We all 
go screaming for the outside every so 
often. A couple of the chaps have had to 
be led out. Passed clean out. Started drift- 
ing around like these automatons that live 
here. So watch your step while you’re 
here.” She took a deep drink. 



“I am a mathematician.” Ter drew him- 
self up. “I have been trained to make my 
mind do what I want it to. I cannot think 
I will have any trouble.” 

Triccy put her chin in her hands. She 
looked at the mathematician with a half 
mad, half pitying expression — as if he 
were a boy determined to do something 
she knew he would later regret. “I suppose 
it’s your mind,” she finally told him. “But 
if, when the City breaks you, you feel any 
inclination at all to come running to me 
for help — Oh, bah. Go out and get your- 
self burned. I’ll bandage you up, I suppose. 
I’m a sucker sometimes.” 

“Burned?” Ter asked. 

“Yeah,” she told him. Her mouth 
twisted. “Your mind, though. Not your 
body. So far, anyway, the City hasn’t phy- 
sically attacked anybody. Just tried to drive 
them bats. And done too good a job, too.” 
“How?” His voice was clipped — profes- 
sional. 

She shrugged. “Sundry odd cute little 
tricks.” 

“Miss Mordanne, I am asking for in- 
formation. I would appreciate an answer.” 
He bit the words. 

She sat up. Her eyes snapped. “If it’s 
information you want, you can get it your- 
self. There’s a door over there.” 

She pointed along the wall. “Just walk 
right in and make yourself to home. It’s 
a bedroom the inhabitants aren’t using 
right now. Just stay there a few minutes. 
You’ll get all the information you want.” 
Ter stared at her. His face grew red. 
“Very well,” he snapped out. He spun on 
his heel and started to march to the door. 

. “Wait,” she called when he was halfway 
there. “In my book you’re an idiot. Know- 
ing nothing of what’s what here, you still 
go merrily barging in. You’re arrogant, 
cocksure and a blasted nuisance. But, for 
the sake of my own conscience, take these 
with you.” She reached under her impro- 
vised desk and brought out a couple of 
gadgets. 

“What are those?” Ter did not move, 
and his voice held an icy aloofness. 

“A cutting torch and a flashlight.” 

Ter made no move to return for them. 
He and the girl just stared at each other. It 
was Meik who broke the deadlock by taking 
the gadgets and walking to the door. Ter 
turned his back to the girl and walked into 
the room. Meik followed close behind. 

“Close the door,” Ter ordered. The pilot 
obeyed. 
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‘‘Look, boss,” the big chap said, “you 
hadn’t ought to talk to a pretty thing like 
her that way. Leastwise not one with hair 
as red as hers.” 

“It is, isn’t it?” The little man’s eyes had 
suddenly become soft. Dreamy. But 
suddenly his lips tightened. “But neither 
should she talk to me that way. Words. 
Millions of them. And none of them say 
anything. I ask her a question and she tells 
me three other things. And none of them 
matter a damn.” 

Meik chuckled. “You ever seen a dame 
that ain’t that way? Matter of fact, that’s 
the best way to have them. Means they got 
things on their minds they don’t want to say. 
Cover them up with words. And maybe one 
of those things is you. A good sign.” He 
nodded to himself. 

“You think so?” Ter asked. “I guess I 
don’t know much about women. I have 
always been too busy.” He was thoughtful 
a moment, his eyes regretful. “And then, of 
course, I should have made allowances. The 
subsonic rhythm and modulated light seem 
to have got on her nerves. I suppose they do 
become annoying after a while.” 

“Yeah,” the pilot agreed. “She seems to 
be awful touchy about them.” He looked 
around the room. “This is a nice little hole, 
isn’t it? lust like a prison.” The simile was 
apt. The room was barely big enough for 
the two of them to stand alongside the 
double bunks on the long wall. On the 
opposite wall were two narrow drawers. 
Otherwise the room was bare. 

“It is a little grim, isn’t it,” the mathema- 
tician answered. “I can see where a person 
could easily develop a fine case of claustro- 
phobia. But it doesn’t seem likely that that 
was what the girl meant, do you think?” 

Meik had no chance to answer. As he 
opened his mouth, the lights went out. A 
second or so later they flashed back on. But 
instead of the softly glowing pastel shades, 
they returned in painful whiteness. And 
then they turned to a yellow green that 
turned the stomach. It pulsated, bright, and 
out, brighter, brighter, out, and bright again. 
A pattern — but a pattern that could not 
quite be found. 

“Hey boss,” Meik’s yell echoed in the 
room. “The door’s locked.” 

“Really?” The mathematician sounded 
bored. He did not turn to look. If he had, 
the motion would have been wasted. At that 
moment, the fight went out. This time it 
stayed out. 

In a moment, Meik asked “Light, boss?” 
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His voice held an uncertain note — a quaver 
that he was obviously trying to control. 

“No thank you.” Ter sounded quite at 
ease. Perhaps he said more. Meik had no 
chance to hear. If he did, it was lost in a 
sudden blur of sound. It rose, the screaming 
rasp of shattered gears, the shrieking agony 
of twisted metal. It drowned all thought, as 
it rose to a crescendo. Then, as suddenly as 
it had started, it stopped. 

The silence held a moment. Then, as if 
so very far away, they could hear the sounds 
of laughter. Laughter that was not funny — • 
that made the lips twist. The laughter of 
hell. 

Suddenly a human voice screamed in hor- 
rible expression of the final agony. Over it 
rose the laughter, a man’s voice once again. 
Hideous, insane laughter, that swelled 
against the screaming voice in gloating 
sadism. 

Slowly, gently, with insidious subtlety, 
there came the unmistakable odor of burned 
flesh. Like waves, it came, timed with the 
awful laughter, beating against the con- 
sciousness, driving the mind to final revolt. 
Madness. 

As the sound had come", and the smell, so 
did it leave. It stopped, as if the needle had 
been lifted. Suddenly. Completely. Only the 
rhythm of the City was left. It was loud, and 
faster than it had been — like a clock that 
goes too fast. Hurrying, marking the passage 
of time. 

Ter spoke. “Light, please.” His voice 
showed nothing. 

Meik threw the switch. Ter blinked 
against it. But otherwise, his face showed 
nothing. It was impassive, calm. Meik, ap- 
parently, was not so calm. The beam from 
the fight in his hand trembled and wavered. 

“I wish to leave, now,” Ter announced. 
“Are you able to handle the torch?” 

Meik tried, but he could not do it. His 
hands would not stay still. So it was Ter 
who burned the door open. When it was 
done, he strode out, not hurrying at all 
beyond his usual pace. 

Triccy was waiting for them. She held 
another cutting torch. Apparently she had 
been trying to decide whether or not to 
cut her way in. She stared at Ter in obvious 
surprise. “Didn’t anything happen?” But 
then she looked at Meik. 

Ter smiled. The smile was rather cold 
and bleak. “I should judge we got a fairly 
complete treatment for the time we were 
there.” 

“By the looks of Meik,” she answered, 



“I wouldn’t doubt it.” Her eyes were nar- 
rowed as they studied the mathematician. 
“My lad,” she asked, “have I perchance 
misjudged you?” 

He looked at her. His face got red. His 
hand went through his hair. He shifted on 
his feet. He looked like a boy receiving 
unexpected praise. 

Triccy’s mouth crinkled. “You know, I 
thought you were a foolish little boy. You 
talked so big, not knowing at all what you 
were getting into. I expected to see Meik 
dragging you out by your feet. I had 
visions of myself holding your hand and 
trying to comfort you.” Her eyes studied 
him. “You couldn’t use just a little bit of 
comfort, maybe?” Her voice was soft and 
coaxing. She walked up to him, a hidden 
smile on her face. 

With a hurried motion clearly of retreat, 
he scuttled around her and perched him- 
self on her desk. 

Triccy tried to look disappointed. But 
her lips twitched. She winked at Meik who 
had recovered enough to grin in answer. 
Ter looked acutely uncomfortable. With an 
obvious effort to get the conversation out 
of what he clearly thought were dangerous 
channels, he said: “This thing is most in- 
teresting. And you say this always hap- 
pens?” He briefly described what had 
happened. 

“That’s what happens,” she told him. A 
shudder went over her. “Every time one of 
us gets any place where the local boys and 
girls won’t stumble in. Always the same, 
as far as we can tell. The sickening lights. 
The wrenching gears. The screams and the 
burning flesh. The hideous laughter. Al- 
ways the same.” She shuddered again. 

Ter nodded. “Interesting. Rather lacking 
in imagination, it seems. You would 
expect it to vary its routine a bit, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“It’s a good routine,” the girl answered. 
“Too good.” Her lips twisted. 

“But not good enough,” he insisted. 
“Presumably its purpose is to drive us out. 
And it hasn’t done that. I should think it 
would keep experimenting around a bit. 
Try to find a more successful routine. 
Wouldn’t you, if you were it?” 

Triccy only shrugged. Clearly she had 
no desire to think about it longer. Rigid 
the pattern might be, the only thing that 
interested her was keeping herself out of 
its way. Ter did not press the matter. He 
just looked thoughtful. 

Triccy looked up as clipped footsteps 
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sounded down the hall. “Ah,” she said, 
“behold. Our beloved leader comes.” Her 
voice curled. “Lar Kandrasen. Prototype 
of a hero ! Paragon of action. Also, I might 
add, a man of considerable influence.” 

The approaching man, Lar, was large 
and leonine — a handsome man, who prob- 
ably knew it. He smiled at Triccy as he 
came up. It was a distinctly arrogant smile. 
A self-assured one. Perhaps possessive. But 
Triccy gave no sign of noticing. The smiles 
he returned was purely professional. 
Blandly she introduced the mathematician 
and his bodyguard. She mentioned Ter’s 
speciality. 

“Socio-Logician!” The leader’s face 
flushed. “What by all the heathen imps is 
a Socio-Logician doing here?” 

Ter’s eyes narrowed. “You don’t think I 
can be of use?” His voice was quiet, but 
he was watching the other intently. 

Lar’s lips curled. “Sure you can be of 
use. Never meant you couldn’t. I need 
somebody just like you — to hold my tools 
for me.” He roared with laughter. 

“I obtained the consent of the Commis- 
sion,” Ter pointed out. 

“Them.” Lar was contemptuous. “How 
many of them have ever left atmosphere? 
What do they know of anything? They’d 
fill all the ships up with veterinarians if 
they had them.” He spat on the floor. “The 
ships I need to bring equipment in.” 

“I see no point in that attitude.” Ter’s 
voice was still mild. “I used only one little 
scout ship, and you’ve got lots of equip- 
ment on the cruiser, haven’t you?” 

“Not the kind you need to take a City 
apart with.” Lar’s voice was bitter. 

“Take the City apart?” Ter seemed sur- 
prised. 

“Yes, I intend to take it apart. Panel by 
panel. Beam by beam.” He sounded 
sadistic. Gloating. “I need equipment for 
that. Big stuff — with plenty of weight and 
push. The cruiser hasn’t got that kind, nor 
the men who run it. And even your ‘little 
scout ship’ could be useful to me in bring- 
ing it or the men in. It would be a lot 
more useful to me by doing what it could 
for that plan than by giving Socio-Logicians 
a pleasant junket.” He sneered. 

“But why take the City apart?” the 
mathematician persisted. 

“Why?” Lar appeared confused for a 
moment. “Why? Well. I’ll tell you.” His 
voice became sarcastic. “Somewhere in this 
City there’s the weapon we need.” His 
sarcasm was heavy. “And it’s our job to 



find it. It’s hidden somewhere. So we’ll just 
take the City apart until we find it. Is that 
clear now?” 

Ter rocked back on his heels like a 
sparrow defying a bear. “It’s not only clear. 
It’s asinine.” His voice was cold. 

Lar stared at him, color rising to his 
face. 

“It’s not only asinine,” Ter went on, “but 
it is just about as asinine as you could 
get.” His voice was beating a heavy rhythm. 
“If I really set my mind to it, I could 
hardly think of a better way to insure 
failure. “His lips were thin. 

Lar stared at the mathematician, his face 
white. “How long have you been on Tor- 
linda?” he asked, his voice low and intense. 

“An hour or so,” Ter admitted. “But 
it’s long enough — ” 

“And have you ever in your life been 
with a Commission expedition before?” 
The leader’s voice was rising. 

“No, but—” 

“Then will you kindly let me do my 
business my way?” Lar’s voice reached a 
roar. “And in the future, if you want my 
advice, stay out of my sight. Get off Tor- 
linda. Let me forget you exist. I’m busy. I’ve 
got a big job here. And no sniveling little 
would-be genius is going to tell me how 
to run it. Try it just once more and I’ll 
break your jawbone.” He knocked Ter 
aside and stamped out of the hall. 

Ter stared after the big man. His lips 
were tight. He gave a rueful chuckle. “I 
guess my psychology wasn’t exactly right, 
was it?” He looked at Triccy. 

“No-o-o,” she pursed up her lips. “I 
wouldn’t say so. Unless you were being 
subtle about something.” 

“Subtle?” He looked puzzled. 

“Well,” she explained, “it depends on 
what you were trying to do. Were you 
actually trying to stop him from razing 
the City?” 

“Of course.” He still appeared puzzled. 

“In that case then,” she smiled, “your 
psychology — and I quote — was just about 
as as inin e as it could get. In the first place, 
Lar is the top man here. And it’s not 
generally good practice to use such language 
to a top man. At least not unless he is a 
very, very big man. And Lar, in spite of 
his physical size, is very very small. So, 
I fear that all you have accomplished is to 
make very sure that Lar will never, under 
any circumstances, ever listen to you. 

“In the second place, you were also 
playing the fool to talk to him that way 
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because it is dangerous. He’s a dangerous 
guy. Not only because he’s top man here, 
but also because he’s got influence. Potent 
influence. He’s the nephew of the head of 
the Commission. You are liable to wake 
up some morning to find yourself out in 
the bitter cold.” 

Ter seemed to be abashed. “Oh,” he said. 
“But still and all, what could I say? What 
can you say to anyone so imbecilic as to 
want to take the City apart?” 

“You keep harping on that.” The girl 
frowned. “Maybe I’m an imbecile, too. 
But what’s so bad about that? We need 
that weapon. We need it awfully bad. And 
how can we get it except by looking 
for it?” 

“I don’t know,” the little mathematician 
admitted. “But I know you won’t get it 
by looking for it. Not if ‘looking for it’ 
means taking the City apart.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the City’s neurotic.” 
“Neurotic?” Her mouth fell open. “How 
can a City be neurotic? The people in it, 
yes. But a City like this one, one that’s 
really a computing machine?” 

“There’s nothing to stop a calculating 
machine from being neurotic,” he told her. 
“You call a person neurotic when some of 
his basic drives conflict. You can equally 
well call a computing machine neurotic if 
you give it, as basic premises for its cal- 
culations, statements that conflict.” 

“What kind of conflict is there here?” she 
asked. “Except between the City and us?” 
“That, as a matter of fact,” Ter said, “is 
probably one of the things producing the 
present symptoms of neurosis. Not the con- 
flict itself, but the situation.” 

“You may be clear to you,” Triccy 
grumbled, “but you’ve got me nicely tied 
up.” 

“Well,” he answered, “consider what the 
basic orders to the City probably are. One 
of them probably is not to harm the people 
in the City but to protect and guard them. 
After all, that’s the original purpose. But 
the inscription over the main entrance says 
quite clearly that all the humans left in 
space are in the City. So probably the 
Builders in laying down the basic rules for 
the City as a calculating machine, neglected 
completely to distinguish between people 
that were of the City, and those who were 
merely in it. Like us. Now we are humans. 
And we are in the City. So the City must 
not harm us. It says so, right there in the 
City’s circuits. 



“On the other hand, if we start taking 
the City apart, that’s going to be bad for 
all the people who five here. And it has to 
protect and guard them. It says that, too, 
right there in the circuits. The situation is 
one of basic conflict. I call it neurotic.” 
Triccy nodded thoughtfully. “I suppose 
you’re right.” She frowned. “But what’s that 
got to do with being so rough on Lar?” 
“The City’s got a weapon that beats 
anything we have.” His voice was pain- 
fully patient. “And if you make the con- 
flict severe enough for the City, something’s 
got to break. If it does, we’re apt to find 
that weapon — exploding in our faces.” 

The girl blinked. She thought a few 
moments. Hesitantly, she nodded. “It might 
be dangerous, at that.” 

“It is dangerous. It might be deadly,” 
Ter corrected her. 

“Yeah,” she accepted. “But we still have 
to get the weapon some way. The Federa- 
tion needs it too badly.” 

“True,” he admitted, “but you won’t get 
it Lar’s way. It’s like trying to get a bomb 
away from an insane man by threatening 
him with whips. It’s a fool way to go about 
it.” His face was grim. 

Triccy nodded. Her eyes were thoughtful. 
She looked about her, clearly realizing for 
the first time the potentials of the place she 
was in. She also looked at Ter with wonder- 
ing eyes as she realized that he had presented 
a wholly new viewpoint to her — the view- 
point of the City as a functioning entity, and 
not merely as the area containing the desired 
weapon. The thought dawned on her that 
she, and the expedition, had perhaps lived 
too long, too close to the search for the 
weapon. They had perhaps lost some of the 
flexibility of thought their purpose needed. 

And she looked at Ter wondering, too, 
what manner of man he was. Wondering if 
he was more than a clown. She was prepared 
to revise her first opinion. 

“O.K.,” she finally agreed, “I’ll concede 
the point. The City’s neurotic, and Lar is 
apt to set off an explosion. So, we had better 
move fast.” 

“We?” 

“We.” She nodded emphatically. “You 
interest me. I like the fireworks you seem to 
stir up.” 

Ter stared at her. “Why won’t people leave 
me alone,” he sputtered. “Here I’m only 
trying to help. So I have to fight my way 
through the front office to get here. And 
then they tell this . . . this baboon to follow 
me around.” He waved at Meik. “Now you 
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decide you’ll join the procession. Has it 
occurred to you that perhaps I don’t want 
you along?” He was practically jumping. 

“Oh, it’s occurred to me,” she answered. 
“But I shall ignore the remote possibility.” 
Her voice was cool. “Unless, of course,” she 
added, thoughtfully, “you are planning to 
research some of the young female inhabit- 
ants?” She managed to look shocked for a 
moment. 

He turned crimson. “I am not that kind 
of a man,” he sputtered. “I have no interest 
in forcing my attentions on anyone.” 

“No force required,” she answered 
blandly. “Give any of the local inhabitants 
an order, and it’s obeyed without even the 
thought of a question.” 

“Nevertheless, I assure you that such 
action is very far from my intention.” His 
dignity was rampant. 

“Well, then,” she asked, “what action do 
you plan? If I’m going to be along, I think 
I ought to know.” 

“I have no plans that include you,” he 
snapped. 

She smiled innocently. “Possibly. Possibly. 
But I doubt it. I am a woman of determina- 
tion. Or, at least, a woman. Have you 
noticed?” She made a quick twirl. 

He glowered at her. Then, apparently 
giving it up as futile, he turned and strode 
down the hall. Triccy tiptoed at a run behind 
him. And Meik, with a chuckle on his face, 
brought up the rear. 

They went down the hall and out the end. 
They continued down a corridor that bore 
an air of some importance. At various points, 
smaller corridors joined it. From these, as 
they progressed, a cloud of waxen-featured 
humans drifted. These, the inhabitants of the 
City, were the dreamers. They seemed to 
float, impelled by some stay wind. Their 
faces all looked the same. Not because of 
any uniformity of feature, but in their 
vacuity. Young and old. Men and women. 
Idlers, listening with unknowing absorption 
to the hypnotic beat that made them drift 
together. 

By the time the corridor came to a second 
large hall, it was packed. At first, the little 
mathematician had darted around each 
group of dreamers. Behind, Meik had 
lumbered with a certain skill, knocking down 
only a few. Triccy had trotted in his wake. 
But near the end, the mass of sleepers had 
become too great. When Ter could no longer 
dodge around, he slowed to the pace of the 
drifters. He made no effort to push through. 

The hall that they eventually came to was 



as large or larger than the first one, but this 
one was crowded with benches. Row on row, 
filling all available space. Quietly, Ter led 
the way to seats in a corner, and sat down. 
The other two sat beside him. No one said 
a word as they watched the inhabitants 
slowly fill the hall. 

When the hall was full a dead silence fell. 
With the thousands of people that were 
present, such a silence was uncanny. It 
seemed as if they had all turned to wax, 
without motion, without fife. 

Faintly, a sound arose— a tone of moder- 
ately high pitch. Its volume gradually in- 
creased, and, as it did, a modulation on 
it developed — A slow and ponderous 

pulsing. The average level rose until it almost 
became a pain. And then, it stopped. Stopped 
as if it never had been. Only the silence 
remained. 

A voice was heard. Low, and barely 
audible, at first, it gathered strength. “Now 
listen to me you who are my brothers. Listen 
and believe. As you have faith in me, so will 
I have faith in you. Listen, you, the blood 
in my veins, the force of my life. Listen, and 
know that what I say can only be the truth.” 

Like a wind pounding on a cave, the 
multitude answered. “We listen. We hear 
and know that all things are even as you 
say they are.” 

And the voice answered. “I am the shell 
of the Phoenix! You are the Phoenix. In you 
lies the Purpose of the Builders. In me lies 
the Way to that Purpose.” 

“We hear and we believe.” The crowd 
chanted its response. 

“You are all that remains of mankind. 
In you lies the destiny of mankind. When 
the time is right, you will leave this shell 
and re-establish over Torlinda the empire 
of man.” 

“It shall be so.” The voices roared in 
answer. 

“But the time is not yet right. The evil 
forces set free by the blunders of the Fools 
who defied the wisdom of the Builders has 
not yet lost its force. The time is not yet 
right for the Phoenix to break its shell.” 

“Not yet,” the echo of the multitude sighed 
in answer. 

“Wait, then, in peace and with patience. 
Wait, and dream of the day when the Pur- 
pose will be fulfilled. Wait, and think not 
of that which might have been, or worry 
lest that which is, be not that which must be. 
Wait, for even as corruption can destroy the 
phoenix, so could the inheritance of the 
Fools destroy the dream.” 
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“We shall wait.” The voices dropped like 
a hymn to despair. 

“Wait, and in the waiting, dream. And 
while you dream, I shall be watching. To 
my eyes, come all things that are true. In 
my brain, I know only the Purpose. I shall 
compute the Way. I shall find the road to 
survival. And when the road is open, then 
my hands shall set you on it. Dream, then, 
while I compute survival. Dream, and wait 
in peace.” 

“As you have said, so shall it be.” The 
voices of the crowd faded off into silence. 
The quiet filled the hall. And then, the modu- 
lated tone that had begun the ceremony 
picked up where it had suddenly stopped. 
Slowly it died down, until, as a whisper, it 
faded out as it had started. When it was 
gone, the only sound was a faint rustle as the 
thousands rose, and slowly drifted out as 
they had come. 

The three outsiders sat until the hall 
was empty. Then Ter turned to the girl. 
“Does this happen often?” he asked. 

“Every day,” Triccy answered. Her voice 
quavered a little. “These halls are scattered 
all through the City. And every day at this 
time, they all crowd in. Always exactly the 
same. The same voice, the same words, 
the same response.” 

“You sound upset.” Ter cocked his head. 

“I am,” she admitted. “Their hypnotic 
techniques are good. We spend most of our 
efforts fighting it. How come it doesn’t 
bother you?” 

Ter shrugged his shoulders. “Possibly be- 
cause I am interested in the City — not 
just in the weapon. I keep studying, and 
asking why X does this. What is it X is 
trying to do when it does this or something 
else. I am not trying to ignore X, in other 
words. It is one thing to hypnotize a sub- 
ject who is trying to do something else. 
It is another when the subject is trying 
to analyze why you are trying to hypnotize 
him, and how. And, it is my impression 
that the latter presents a much more dif- 
ficult case.” 

Triccy looked at him. Her eyebrows 
went up. “You could be right at that, you 
know. It is just barely possible.” She 
smiled a little ruefully, “And having then 
thoroughly analyzed what the City is 
doing, and how, what is your conclusion?” 
Her voice became a little mocking. 

“I don’t know,” he groaned, dropping 
his head on his hands. “I don’t know. It 
just doesn’t make sense at all.” 



“Why Ter,” the girl looked pleased, “I 
thought you knew all the answers.” 

“I don’t know any of them,” he mut- 
tered. “Maybe I should have stayed where 
I belonged. I seem to have only messed 
things up and mixed myself all up ever 
since I got here.” 

Triccy looked at him with eyes that w’ere 
half amused — and half something else. 
“You have certainly stirred things up,” she 
admitted. “But, as I diagnose your present 
melancholic condition, I suspect you are 
simply hungry.” 

“Hungry?” He seemed startled. 

“Hungry,” she nodded. 

He meditated a moment. “Perhaps you’re 
right.” 

“I feel sure of it. Because I’m hungry, 
too.” She looked at him expectantly. He 
just looked blank. “Of course,” she went 
on when it became clear he was not going 
to rise to the bait, “I don’t know what 
I ought to do. After all, a girl must be 
careful. But still, I guess with Meik along, 
it will be all right.” Ter still just looked 
confused. He looked at Meik. 

“Boss,” the latter explained, “we got us 
company for supper.” Ter looked startled. 
His eyes lit up. Then, with an effort, he 
frowned. His mouth opened, but he said 
nothing. Finally, he simply got up and 
walked out. The others, as seemed to have 
become the custom, trailed. 

Supper was a quiet affair. After it was 
over, Meik disappeared into the other com- 
partment of the scout ship to clean up. 
Triccy sat on the edge of her seat. “I 
should start screaming,” she told him in 
a calm voice. “Here I am, trapped in your 
ship. I observe that you are sitting between 
me and the door. My situation is clearly 
desperate. However, I always try to be 
rational. I realize that no one would hear 
my screams and in all likelihood, such 
activity on my part would only incense you 
the further. So, I shall attempt to reason with 
you.” 

Ter stared at her. “But I have done 
nothing,” he remonstrated in a startled 
voice. 

“Well, there is that fact,” she admitted. 
“But still and all — Probably you are sit- 
ting there coldly planning sundry devious 
schemes. And, as I mentioned, I am obvi- 
ously entirely at your mercy. The situation 
is quite deplorable. My trouble, you see, is 
that I am so naive. Most girls would have 
had the sense not to get themselves in my 
position, but I, of course, never dreamed 
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the hidden depths within you. I shall 
simply have to try to make the best of it.” 
She leaned back, her arms behind her 
head, and smiled a lazy smile at him. 

Ter’s eyes were wide. He looked con- 
fused. He stared around him, clearly look- 
ing for escape. His eyes avoided Triccy. 
“Haven’t . . . haven’t you work to do?” 

“Work? Oh, yes, work. Hm-m-m. Let 
me see. Work, now. There must be some 
I should do.” She let her head drop back. 
“But then there are different kinds of work. 
Aren’t there?” Her voice was soft. 

Ter got up, a little pompously. “If you 
haven’t, at least I have.” He began busily 
to open boxes and haul out parts of the 
portable computer. 

Triccy sat up. She looked partly annoyed 
but mostly amused. This man intrigued 
her. His reactions were so totally different 
from those of the average male she had 
met. She thought of Lar for comparison 
and grimaced. 

When the computing machine was 
assembled, it filled one corner of the con- 
trol room. The rest of the floor was soon 
covered with filing boxes, filled with spools 
of data. As each box was opened, Ter 
searched over the list of contents, selecting 
an occasional roll and feeding it to the 
calculating machine. Finally, he sat down 
before it. His fingers began to move over 
the controls with steady rhythm. He mut- 
tered to himself, as the lights flashed and 
the dials spun. But he said no word to 
the other two. 

Meik and the redhead settled down in 
their seats to watch. The minutes stretched 
on and on. Only Ter’s fingers moved, and 
the lights flashed for nearly three hours. 
Finally, however, he leaned back, his face 
showing the weariness of long concentra- 
tion. He stood up. A look of dull bewilder- 
ment passed over his face when he saw 
the other two. “You still here?” 

“Yep,” Triccy answered. 

“Oh,” he said. He staggered a bit. “I’m 
tired. I want to go to bed.” His voice was 
pleading. 

“O.K.,” Triccy waved. 

The mathematician blinked, suddenly 
alert. He wet his lips. He blushed. “What 
do you mean?” 

She laughed. “Nothing. I’ll see you in 
the morning.” She left. 

The next morning, Triccy arrived for 
breakfast. “What do you know?” she 
asked. “You should know something after 
watching all those lights dance for three 



solid hours.” She indicated the computing 
machine. 

Ter thought a moment. “It was interest- 
ing,” he admitted. “Even profitable. I com- 
puted quite a number of different possi- 
bilities. All but one proved to have a very 
small probability. That one seems reason- 
able. So, I now have a concrete theory 
to use.” 

“Yes?” she invited. 

The mathematician nodded. “You see 
there are several peculiar things about the 
City. For one thing, it has lasted at least 
twenty-five hundred years. Its general tech- 
nology is at the seventh level. Now, no 
one can build a machine — and the City is 
a machine — which will repair itself for- 
ever. Such a machine would have to in- 
clude complete plans for itself, including 
plans of the plans, and so on. But any 
level above the fifth can approximate in- 
finite life. It can do it by duplication and 
reduplication together with partial self- 
repair. The larger the machine the more 
nearly it can approach the limit of infinity. 
The rate at which it approaches the limit 
is determined by the technological level.” 

“What’s this got to do with your theory,” 
the redhead demanded. 

“Well,” he ignored her, “I asked myself 
how large a seventh-level machine would 
have to be to function for twenty-five hun- 
dred years. There are ways of computing 
such things by Socio-Logic. I found it 
would have to cover about twice the area 
of Torlinda.” He paused and looked 
solemnly at the girl and Meik. 

“That’s impossible,” Triccy objected. 

“Precisely.” The mathematician looked 
triumphant. “But the fact of its longevity 
remains. So, either the general theory of- 
technological levels is wrong, or inapplic- 
able. 

“To check on this, I went back and 
computed how long a seventh-level ma- 
chine of this size could be expected to run. 
The answer came out about seventy-five 
years. Nowhere near long enough for the 
purpose of the Builders, you see. Torlinda 
was uninhabitable for about four hundred 
years after the initial disaster.” 

“It doesn’t make sense,” the girl com- 
mented. 

Ter nodded. “That led me to wonder 
what was wrong. Could the heart — or 
brain — be, say, twelfth level and the rest 
seventh level? But that was unreasonable. 
If they had twelfth-level science at all, they 
would have had, or could have developed. 
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the drive. Then they would have migrated 
instead of incarcerating what was left of 
their race So I had to reject that possibility. 

“The only remaining possibility is that 
the machine included a human element. 
This theory of life expectancy and techno- 
logical level breaks down completely if a 
human element is present. After all, one 
can consider a civilization as a machine 
with humans as its basic elements. Yet 
civilizations do not obey this law, as you 
can easily realize.” 

“Oh,” the girl said. “Well, there are 
plenty of humans around here.” 

“Yes,” Ter admitted, “but they are not 
active elements. They do nothing that 
could contribute to the City’s survival. In 
fact, they simply drain off energy. No, the 
human factor that seemed to be indicated 
could not be the inhabitants. There must 
be — or have been — in the recent past an- 
other human factor present. An active 
one.” 

“Well, that makes sense, I guess,” the 
girl admitted. “Maybe they developed the 
high science indicated by the weapon. If 
that implies they developed the drive — so 
maybe they did. And then took off.” 

“Perhaps,” the mathematician conceded. 
“But I worked from the other angle. I tried 
to imagine I was one of the Builders. They, 
the Builders, had a difficult problem. They 
had to leave an active human factor. But 
such a group would be extremely danger- 
ous to the Purpose. After all, suppose you 
lived here, somewheres underneath the 
City, say. And suppose you were suffi- 
ciently alert and intelligent to run the City. 
In fact, suppose you were so intelligent 
that you could improve the City. Suppose 
you had raised your own science from the 
seventh level — that of the City — to at least 
the thirteenth. For X, you understand, is 
beyond us and we are twelfth. Would you 
stay here, pouring the largest part of your 
energies into keeping the City going? Drag- 
ging this haven of sleep-walkers along as 
a dead weight on your shoulders? You 
might for a while, but not for twenty-five 
hundred years.” He paused to let his words 
sink in. 

“Yes, I see what you mean,” Triccy 
nodded. “There must be a human factor. 
But, being human, it would have ditched 
the City long ago for its own future.” 

“Exactly,” Ter agreed. “Appreciating 
this, I began to study the problem that had 
faced the Builders. They wanted to insulate 
a section of humanity for a long time. 



They did not have the resources — or maybe 
the time — to build a machine that would 
actually be capable of doing the job itself. 
So they had to put in humans to control 
parts of it and to rebuild those parts when- 
ever they started to wear out. Yet those 
same humans would be likely to upset the 
problem. They would be apt to start tam- 
pering with aspects they should not touch. 
They might decide the Builders had been 
wrong. Or as you suggest — they might 
wonder why they should slave to keep the 
City running. So, this human factor the 
Builders had to introduce would be ter- 
rifically dangerous to the central purpose — 
survival. 

“How had the Builders met this prob- 
lem? How had they introduced a human 
factor, kept it effective in doing what had 
to be done, and still kept it from interfer- 
ing? This was the basic question.” 

“O.K.,” Triccy said, “you’ve kicked that 
around long enough. How did they?” 

“I do not intend to answer you,” Ter 
replied. “The only solution with any rea- 
sonable probability seems too fantastic. If 
I turn out to be wrong, I would rather 
nobody knew how wrong I was. But I will 
suggest that you meditate on the desirable 
characteristics of the humans that would 
make up such a factor.” 

“But you think you know, eh?” she 
asked. 

“I think I know.” Ter’s voice was flat. 
“When will you know if you’re right?” 
“Soon, I hope,” he answered. “The way 
to test the theory is obvious.” 

“O.K.,” she accepted. “What happens if 
you prove your theory. How do we get 
the weapon? That is, after all what we 
are here for.” 

“That, too, is obvious,” he replied. 
Triccy looked at the mathematician with 
exasperation. He was sitting on a chair 
with a complacent expression. Suddenly, 
she jumped up with an annoyed expres- 
sion. “So, keep your secrets,” she told him. 
“I’m going back to the expedition.” 

He jumped up, too. “No, look,” he cried, 
“please don’t get mad. I don’t want to be 
mysterious. It’s just that I’ll feel an awful 
fool if I’m wrong. And I need your help.” 
She relaxed slightly. “You need my 
help?” 

“Yes, I do.” There was something simple 
in his voice. Something that made the girl 
sit down with a suddenly cheerful smile. 
“I’m going to the City,” he told her. “Will 
you come?” 
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She smiled. “Are you actually asking me 
along? What’s happened? Are my fatal 
charms finally reaching you?’’ 

He blushed and shifted on his feet. “I 
only thought — ” 

“Oh, don’t let me blight this first favor- 
able reaction I've been able to wring out 
of you. Let’s go.” 

The three of them. Ter, Triccy, and 
Meik were inside the City when Triccy 
caught Ter’s arm and stopped him. “Hey,” 
she said, “it is all very well to barge in 
like this, but where are we going?” 

Ter turned around. “I do not know.” He 
looked as if about to start off again. 

“Don’t you think it might be a good 
idea to decide?” she asked with an innocent 
look. “Before we get there, I mean.” 

“How can we do otherwise?” he re- 
plied with full seriousness. “I mean your 
question just does not seem to make 
sense.” 

“I know it doesn’t,” she admitted, “but 
neither does it seem to make sense to just 
go barging off. And are you figuring to 
explore all the byways looking for what- 
ever you’re looking for? If you are, pardon 
me while I go get some foot salve.” 

“I suppose you’re right,” the mathe- 
matician admitted. He stood there, poised 
in thought. Triccy looked at Meik and 
shrugged. She knew she had failed to trap 
from the mathematician a hint to their 
purpose. 

“Of course,” Ter suddenly cried. “We 
must have a guide.” He looked around. No 
one was visible. He opened a door. Inside 
was one of the cells that served as homes 
for the inhabitants. Two young girls lay in 
the two beds. Their eyes drifted, without 
expression, to the open door, and the little 
mathematician standing there. 

“What is your name?” Ter asked the 
one in- the lower bed. She gave no flicker 
of response. 

“You will please tell me what you are 
called.” His voice was even but firm. The 
girl’s eyes clouded over. A trace of puzzle- 
ment appeared. Her mouth stirred, and 
finally she answered: “Trillia.” 

“Please get up, Trillia.” Ter’s voice re- 
mained impersonal. His face was calm, 
stripped of all emotion, flat. Not by a 
flicker did he betray the slightest bit of 
feeling even when the girl, moving the 
covers aside, stood up. He simply added: 
“Please put your clothes on, Trillia.” The 
girl obeyed. 



When the girl was dressed, he moved 
her to the hall outside by a direct order. 

“Now, Trillia,” he told her, “please lead 
us to the place where you were bom.” She 
jumped. Her head snapped around. A 
gasping sound escaped from her throat. 
Her eyes were wide, and a naked 1 fear 
showed in them. 

“Cancel that,” Ter ordered, his voice 
suddenly harsh and quick. Knowing his 
direct approach had failed, he waited for 
her to calm down before giving a new 
order. “Take us to the hall where you 
assemble.” 

The girl turned and moved down the 
corridor. It finally led into the same hall 
where the three outsiders had sat and 
listened. The girl stopped at the entrance. 

“Please take us to the hall where you 
first assembled, Trillia.” His voice was low 
and steady. His eyes were watching the 
girl intently. She looked around her. She 
trembled slightly. The mathematician 
looked relieved when she started walking 
across the hall. She led them through a 
maze of corridors, up stairs and down 
again but drifting with a steady purpose. 
Finally, she stopped at a hall similar in all 
respects to the first one, except that it must 
have been near the center of the City. She 
stopped and looked around. Her eyes, 
which, at first, had been half closed, 
opened wide. The whites showed clear 
around the pupils, themselves contracted to 
black dots. She trembled. Clearly some as- 
sociation was badly shaking her. 

Ter studied her a moment. “Please, 
Trillia, show us the room in which you 
slept when you assembled here.” A violent 
trembling seized her. She did not move. 
“Do not be afraid,” he told her. “When 
you have showed us there, I will not ask 
you to go farther.” She turned and, with 
a step that seemed as if weighted with 
the load of centuries, moved down the 
passage. She stopped before a door. 

“You will wait here, Trillia,” Ter told 
her, “until I tell you otherwise. You will 
obey no other orders. Do you hear?” 

“I ... I hear,” she answered. 

The mathematician turned to Triccy be- 
hind him. “She’s too near the breaking 
point,” he explained. “I don’t dare try to 
force her further. We’ll have to change 
guides.” 

He put his hand out and opened the 
door. A shriek rang out. Triccy, looking 
over the mathematician’s shoulder, saw a 
boy crouched in the exact center of the 
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room. In age, he was perhaps fifteen. But 
in the abject terror of his eyes, there was 
no age. When Ter stepped forward, he 
only huddled down, a whimper trembling 
on his breath. 

“I am your friend,” Ter said. “I mean 
to help you. Tell me please your name.” 
His tone was the same flatness he had used 
on Trillia. 

For a long moment, the boy only stared 
at him. Then slowly he straightened. 
“Bhorka,” he finally said. 

“I shall help you, Bhorka,” Ter said. 
“But first there are many things I must 
find out. And you must help me to find 
them out. Only if you do, can I then help 
you. Will you help me?” 

The boy’s eyes were wide. His lips trem- 
bled. But he answered “Yes.” 

“I am glad, Bhorka,” Ter said gravely. 
“Because I want to help you. But I can 
only help you if you will help me. Since 
you will help me, then I shall be able to 
help you.” There was something hypnotic 
m the repetition of his phrases. Under 
them, the boy visibly relaxed. Whether or 
not he had acquired any confidence in Ter, 
at least his paralyzing terror had faded. 

“Now, Bhorka,” Ter went on, “there 
was a day when first you came to this 
room. And in the coming, you came along 
a certain route. If I am to help you, then 
you must first help me. And the help that 
I must have is for you, Bhorka, to show 
me what that route then was. You will 
lead me back along that route. This you 
must do for me, so that I may then help 
you.” 

In the middle of Ter’s words, the boy’s 
mouth had dropped open, horror on his 
face. When Ter was done, he seemed to 
shrink down. He trembled violently. “No,” 
he suddenly screamed, “I cannot.” Tears 
streamed down his face. 

“You must.” Ter’s voice was steady, un- 
moved, unmoving. “This you must do for 
me that I may then help you. This is the 
help that I must have.” 

Sobs racked the body of the boy. But, 
slowly, as if in mortal pain, he raised him- 
self. The tears still streaming down his face, 
the sobs still shaking him, he stood up and 
walked out the door. 

Ter’s face as he followed showed only 
pity. That he had triumphed over the boy’s 
unconscious fears did not, apparently, 
affect him. 

Bhorka led them through another maze 
of corridors, down to a room unlike any 



they had seen before. It was about half 
the size of one of the assembly halls. The 
walls were bare, lighted only with a dull 
gray light, in striking contrast to the shaded 
pastel colors elsewhere in the City. The 
floor was covered with a soft and spongy 
material. On looking closer, the walls 
proved also to be padded. A room, one 
felt, in which it would be difficult to hurt 
oneself. 

Bhorka stopped just inside the door they 
had entered. Ter stepped in front of him, 
and turned to face the boy. “I am your 
friend, Bhorka. Help you need, and as 
your friend, I shall help you. But, so that I 
may help you, you must first help me. 
Now answer me with truth. Was it then 
from this room that you went to where I 
found you?” 

“Yes.” The boy’s voice was barely 
audible. 

“Where were you before here?” 

The boy looked at the mathematician, 
pain twisting his face. “Nowhere.” 

“What do you mean, nowhere?” Ter was 
softly insistent. 

“I wasn’t anywhere before I was here.” 
The boy collapsed and huddled on the 
floor. Ter bent over and put a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“That’s all, Bhorka,” he said. “I think 
you have told me all I need to know to be 
able to help you. Now wait, here, until I 
give you other orders.” The boy gave no sign 
of having heard. 

Triccy and Meik stood by the door. Her 
face was wiped of its usual mockery. There 
was only pity as she gazed at Bhorka, and 
fear and hate when she looked around the 
room. Meik stood, almost sullenly, his fists 
hanging at his sides, balanced on his toes. 
He seemed to dare the room to show hos- 
tility. There was something terrifying in 
knowing that this innocent room was so 
awful to a boy. 

Ter went over the wall, a finger width 
at a time. He peered at it, testing it with 
his finger. Suddenly a sharp gong sounded. 
The :r mathematician whirled. He looked at 
Bhorka. The boy, at the sound, had jumped 
to his feet. 

“Stop him, Meik, if he makes a break,” 
Ter called, curtly. The boy gave a wild 
scream and leaped for the door. Meik’s 
fist landed on his chin. There was no 
weight behind the fist, and the padded floor 
cushioned his fall. But it was clear they 
would not have to worry about him further. 

A second gong sounded. The lights went 
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out. There was a moment of utter black- 
ness and silence. Then, as if far away, 
there came the faint sound of twisting, 
tortured metal. A moaning came, as if 
there were a crowd of people near uncon- 
sciousness from pain. Faintly and far away, 
a man could be heard. A man who chuckled 
with sadistic gloating. The faint odor of 
burned flesh could be detected. 

“Meik, give me some light.” Ter’s voice 
was steady and commanding. There was 
the sound of hurried fumbling before a 
beam stabbed out. 

' Triccy screamed at what she saw. Ter 
was still crouched where he had been by 
the side wall. But the- far wall of the room 
had disappeared, leaving the room about 
twice its former size. The additional space 
was filled with perhaps forty persons, each 
about fifteen years old. Half naked, they 
were, their bodies covered with bruises and 
livid welts. Their heads were bandaged 
and, in many cases blood streamed down 
over their faces. Their faces were twisted 
with pain and fear. 

“Light off.” Ter’s voice was curt, im- 
passive. Quickly Meik obeyed. 

A moment later, there was a sudden 
high whine. It sliced through the darkness, 
cutting thought and paralyzing reflexes. And 
then it stopped, and a voice rasped out: 
“Now hear this. Hear this and let these 
words become a part of you that you shall 
not ever forget. 

“You who are here have survived the 
Ordeal. Before you is the City.” The voice 
became warm. “In it you will be happy. 
It will care for you and supply all that it 
is good and wise for you to have. In it 
you will dream of the time when the Pur- 
pose of the Builders shall have been ful- 
filled. Of the time when you who carry 
the inheritance of the Builders may find 
release from the Curse of the Fools. 

“All that which has gone before has had 
no reality.” The rasp returned to the voice. 
“It has been an evil dream and the inherit- 
ance of the Fools. A nightmare in which 
you have wandered blindly praying for the 
golden moment when you were chosen for 
the Ordeal. There is nothing there to which 
you would return. There cannot be for 
there is nothing there. The pain that you 
remember, the terror that still haunts you, 
were the pain and terror of creation. The 
memories that you seem to have are false, 
and the illusion of creation. They will fall 
from you as must ail untrue things. Do 
not seek to return. Deliver yourself wholly 
2 



unto the City, and find in it the fulfillment 
of your Destiny. Dream and find the peace 
that will be yours.” 

The voice stopped and there was silence. 
Then, for the third time, the gong rang 
out. As its sound faded, soft music started. 
With it, the room gradually became lighted. 
Soft colors pulsated gently and chased 
each other over the walls. The room 
breathed an aura of peace. 

When the visitors could see again, they 
found the room once more at its original 
size. In the far half, a pile of bodies lay 
jumbled where, apparently, the far wall 
had pushed them. A. few were standing, or 
sitting, their faces numb with shock. But 
mojt just lay inertly. 

Ter turned from where he stood and 
strode toward the others. Although to 
hurry -seemed normal to him, there was 
something different, this time — an extra 
urgency. He looked at Bhorka still uncon- 
scious on the floor. “Take him out in the 
hall,” he ordered Meik. When this was 
done, he almost danced around the boy. 
“Can’t you do something to bring him to?” 
he asked Triccy. 

She bent over the boy. From a case on 
her belt she pulled a small first-aid-kit. She 
forced a pill into the boy’s mouth, and 
then sat back to watch and wait for it to 
take effect. 

“Can’t you speed things up any?” Ter 
hopped from one foot to the other. 

“What’s eating you?” Triccy looked 
curious. “If I did not know you better, I’d 
say you were afraid.” 

Ter wet his lips. “I’ve thought of some- 
thing I want,” he said. “And please do not 
talk.” 

Triccy’s eyes narrowed. “You are afraid.” 
Her voice was incredulous, and almost de- 
lighted. 

“Please do not talk,” Ter almost shouted. 
“Just get Bhorka back on his feet.” 

Triccy put her hands on her hips. Ob- 
viously, she was meditating a suitably 
needling reply. Before she had settled on 
one, however, the boy on the floor stirred 
and moaned. He sat up, his eyes dazed. 
Suddenly, as memory returned, so did fear. 
He looked around wildly, and almost 
smiled in quick relief. 

“Bhorka, please get on your feet.” Ter’s 
voice had recovered its calm. To a close 
observer, he was still tense, but none of it 
showed in his voice. Slowly, the boy obeyed 
the order. “Please take us back to your 
room,” Ter ordered. He watched the boy 
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closely. It was with some visible relief that 
he followed Bhorka when he led the way. 

As far as they could tell, he led them 
back the same way they had come. Since 
all die corridors appeared the same, they 
could not tell for sure. But it did not 
matter. Whatever the rout^, they did come 
back to the same room. This they knew 
for outside the door the girl, Trilha, still 
stood, exactly as they had left her. 

As the boy started to enter his room, 
Ter stopped him. “Wait, Bhorka, please. 
You will please follow us.” He turned to 
Trilha. “Trilha, it was I who told you to 
wait here until I should return to tell you 
otherwise. Is it not so?” 

“It is so,” she murmured, her eyes 
unfocused. 

“It is so,” he echoed. “And now I tell 
you to return to your room.” Without a 
word she turned and drifted off. With a 
signal to the others. Ter followed. 

As he had done with the boy, so did Ter 
stop the girl as she was about to enter her 
room. “Wait, Trillia, please. You will 
please now come with me.” He strode down 
the way that led to the entrance to the City, 
Behind him came the boy and girl. Meik 
and Triccy followed. 

When they reached the scout ship, Ter 
ordered the boy and girl to lie on the beds 
and sleep. Immediately, they did so. He 
turned to Meik, looking around with an 
air of satisfaction. “And, now, let’s stow 
this ship for take-off.” 

“You leaving?” Triccy asked. She was 
puzzled. 

“Yes.” Ter’s voice was curt. 

She looked at him, the habitual mockery 
of her eyes suddenly bitter. “So you’re run- 
ning away? The boy who was going to 
find all the answers. The boy that just knew 
that everything anybody else was trying to 
do was wrong. Things have finally got too 
tough have they? So you’re just moving 
out?” 

Ter looked at her with stunned amaze- 
ment. “What are you talking about?” 

“You,” she bit at him. “I like fools who 
have the guts to tell people like Lar off. 
But I despise them when they run away 
right after.” 

“I’m not running away from Lar,” he 
remonstrated. 

“From the City, then. It makes no dif- 
ference,” she told him. 

“It makes all the difference.” The little 
man was beginning to get angry. “If you’d 
hold your tongue long enough to think a 



moment, you would not make such idiotic 
. statements.” 

“A coward’s a coward, no matter what 
he’s afraid of,” she sneered. 

“You are afraid of the City,” he pointed 
out grimly. “Would you mind telling me 
Why my being afraid makes me a coward 
and you not?” 

“You’re leaving; I’m not.” 

“Why shouldn’t I leave?” 

“There’s still work to be done, sonny.” 
Her lips curled. “There’s still the weapon 
to find. There’s still the little problem of 
finding the gadget we need to save 
humanity from the Slugs. Have you for- 
gotten that?” 

Ter was 'quiet a moment. “So, I’m a 
coward.” His voice was bland. “I’m a 
coward because I’m leaving. I’m leaving 
because I’m afraid of the City.” His voice 
suddenly rose. “But it never occurs to you 
to ask whether maybe I’ve got the weapon, 
does it?” He glared at her. 

Triccy stared at him, open-mouthed. 
“What’s this about the weapon?” 

“I have the weapon,” he said. The words 
were slow and deliberate. 

Triccy was, for -once, bereft of speech. 
She had been so sure that he was simply 
quitting, abandoning the search for the 
weapon in the face of the City’s pressure, 
that she could not re-adjust immediately. 
“Where is it?” she finally asked. 

Ter looked at her a moment. Then, sud- 
denly, he strode over to her, picked her up, 
and threw her into a chair. “Sit there,” he 
growled, “and keep your mouth shut. Don’t 
say a word. For if you do, I’ll bat you.” 
He picked up a wrench and stood over her, 
glowering. “You are a truly remarkable 
woman, I know — especially for never- 
ending talk. But now, no matter how it 
hurts, you are going to keep still and 
listen. Do you see?” 

When the initial surprise faded, her eyes 
started to twinkle. She folded her hands 
into a conventional gesture of submission. 

Ter walked to the center of the room. 
“You want to see it do you?” She nodded. 
“How do you see an idea? What is the 
difference between a gadget and the idea 
for a gadget? Or the science behind the 
idea? A lot of sweat and grief, perhaps. 
Time and even lives. But which is better, 
the science or the gadget? The gadget 
saves lives now. But soon the enemy will 
have it, too. Or find a way to answer it. 
But a science breeds a whole new race of 
gadgets. A new technology of war. A new 
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gadget will save some lives, and even 
worlds. A new science will win the war 
for us. My weapon is a science.” He 
stopped and peered at her. 

“But you’ve got to understand,” he con- 
tinued. “It makes no sense unless you see 
the whole picture. So let me give it to 
you. We were talking here about my theory. 
I was trying to see the picture from the 
Builders’ viewpoint. I said they had to 
make the City partly human. They could 
not make it run itself. They could not 
make a machine that would do what 
needed to be done, and last as long as it 
would have to last. Most of the City they 
could put to sleep, but some they had to 
keep awake to keep the central controls 
working. And yet this human factor could 
be deadly to the basic purpose. It would 
start experimenting. It would ask too 
many of the wrong questions. Like 
‘Why should we work and break our backs 
to keep these dreamers living?’ It would 
lose its sense of purpose. And the City 
would fail. The Purpose would fail. There 
would be no human nucleus when the 
world became inhabitable again. This, I 
said, was the basic problem facing the 
Builders. Remember?” The girl nodded. So 
did Meik who was sitting in a corner 
screwing a nut on a bolt with infinite 
deliberation while he listened. 

“And then I asked you,” Ter went on, 
“what kind of people the Builders needed 
for the job. Basically, the answer is simple. 
They needed people who would have un- 
limited enthusiasm for the job at hand. 
Who would not ever grow tired of it. But 
who would never look beneath the surface, 
and ask the basic ‘why?” Never question 
their own relation to the whole, or even 
ask the nature of the whole itself. These 
people exist. In every civilization, they 
exist. Do you know who they are?” 

“Lar?” Triccy asked. 

Ter laughed. “Perhaps. But that is not 
what I meant. I talk of classes. Where in 
our civilization, does such a class exist?” 

Triccy just looked puzzled and shook 
her head. 

“Well, let me take another tack,” Ter 
said. “These people here. The dreamers. 
Sleepwalkers. How do they get that way?” 
He held up his hand for silence. “And do 
not answer by citing the rhythms, and the 
light patterns. Babies are not born to sleep. 
And babies are adaptable. To us, adults, 
these rhythms are hypnotic. But let a child 
grow up in them, and he would never hear 



them. He would never be affected by them. 
Never would they put him into a trance. 
No. So that, you see, leaves wide open the 
question of why they are so very tranced. 

“The answer actually was contained in 
a book I was reading on the trip here. On 
cerebral micro-anatomy — the detailed 
structure of the brain. If you cut certain 
particular nerve tracks in the brain, you 
leave the individual with almost his full 
faculties — except that of initiative. He be- 
comes wide open to suggestion. His own 
heart beat will hypnotize him. A race, each 
member of which had had these nerve 
tracks cut would be extremely susceptible 
to the rhythms of the City. The fight pat- 
terns. The subsonic sound patterns. The 
pattern of the aromas in the air. The daily 
congregation to chant the Canon of the 
City. The race would be completely som- 
nambulistic.” 

“Yes,” Triccy nodded, “this could be. 
Only who does the operation? It must 
require a good deal of skill.” 

Ter shrugged. “Not, perhaps, as much as 
you might think. These nerve tracks are not 
too hard to get at. At least to judge by what 
the book says. And in judging an operation, 
you must not confuse difficulty with danger. 
One operation can be relatively easy — but 
apt to kill. Another one may be very difficult, 
but involve little risk to life. I would judge 
this belongs in the first category. The 
mortality rate may be high, but the actual 
dexterity involved may be less than that of, 
say, an appendectomy.” 

“Oh.” The girl’s mouth was open. “And 
we know the robot-doctors of the City can 
take out appendixes.” 

“Quite.” 

“But why would anyone let the City do 
this to them — ” She looked shocked. 

“Well, obviously, it is built up as an 
‘Ordeal’,” he answered. “As a purgatory 
through which you have to pass to reach 
the heaven of the City. This part of the City. 
It is a challenge. A test. And, probably, the 
candidates do not ever see the end results. 
Since, then, it is done while they are young 
and still open to a dare, and since to deny 
the challenge is to deny the principles on 
which they have been raised, there is prob- 
ably very little chance of anyone resisting 
for very long.” 

“You think, then, that the group we saw 
down there had just had the operation? But 
they were all bloody and mangled. If the 
thing is such routine for the City, why is 
it done so horribly? Why the bloody band- 
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ages and the bruises? And why the sound 
effects? The moaning and the maniacal 
chuckling? The odor of burned flesh?” 

“Simply to make it horrible, I suspect,” 
Ter said. “To drive them away. To shock 
them so that they will not ever return. And 
it works. I could not get Trillia to take us 
back. Only Bhorka for whom the experience 
was still fresh and therefore almost in the 
conscious level as opposed to the deep sub- 
conscious to which it is eventually driven. 

“Also, you will note, that pattern is used 
as the final whip by the City. When we go 
into an unused room and close the door, 
the City knows that something has gone out 
of control. A deviation from the norm 
has occurred. So it brings forth this same 
pattern — screeching gears, expression of 
pain, odor of burning flesh, and sadistic 
gloating. One of the curious things about 
this was that it was so unvarying. The same 
thing happened whenever we went into an 
unused room. We thought the City was de- 
tecting us as strangers. But actually it was 
just detecting a deviation. And its automatic 
response to a detected deviation is to use a 
much intensified form of the pattern of the 
environment in which the ‘Ordeal’ takes 
place. A whip to drive a possibly awakening 
individual back into trance. Or, failing that, 
to break him entirely.” 

“I guess that makes sense,” Triccy ad- 
mitted. “But so what? Where does it leave 
us?” 

“It occurs to me,” Ter said, “that you are 
doing too much talking.” His voice was 
gentle but he picked up the wrench again. 
Triccy grinned and folded her hands meekly. 

“So this gives us a sleepwalking race,” 
Ter continued. “That is, after they’ve been 
through the ‘Ordeal’. But where are they 
before the ‘Ordeal’? And what are they 
doing?” 

Triccy suddenly leaned forward. “Do you 
mean — ?” 

“Yes,” he said. “This class of people I 
mentioned before who have unlimited en- 
thusiasm but without the depth of penetra- 
tion to question their environment itself — 
this class that every civilization has — is its 
children. A child has unlimited energy. When 
it becomes a youth, it can use that energy 
with great skill and dexterity. But it is 
characteristic of the immature that they do 
not ask the basic ‘why?’ They accept things 
as they are.” He paused to let them absorb 
the idea. The idea that explained the City. 

“So there’s the pattern. The City takes 
the child as soon as he’s born. It raises him 



and trains him to do what must be done — to 
repair the central computer or to do what- 
ever it is the City cannot do for itself. And 
when the child begins to become an adult — 
when he might start thinking too deeply — 
when he gets dangerous to the Purpose — 
then he is granted the honor and privilege 
of submitting to the ‘Ordeal’. And, by 
operative means, he is made unable to think 
for himself, or to resist suggestion. Then the 
shell that is left is sent to the outer City 
into its world of sleep-suggestive patterns 
and kept there to breed new generations to 
continue the incredibly vicious cycle.” 

“How perfectly horrible,” Triccy said to 
herself. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “But what did you ex- 
pect? The inhabitants of the City are insane. 
And insanity is always horrible.” 

Meik grunted. His hands twisted. 

“Furthermore,” Ter went on, “it did not 
work. The Plan of the Builders failed. For 
the children were too bright. They were too 
clever. They built up their science. But 
children are conservative. They do not like 
new environments. They are willing to ex- 
tend their pattern of life, but not to change 
it. So even though they developed a higher 
science, they used it neither to change their 
relation to the City, nor to change the City. 
Such is always the pattern of immature 
behavior.” 

“I see,” Triccy nodded thoughtfully. “And 
also, when the time came for the City to 
end — when Torlinda was once again inhabit- 
able — they prevented its breakdown. The 
City should have stopped. They prevented 
the awakening of the ‘Phoenix.’ And the 
City kept on — and on — and on. For about 
two thousand years longer than it should 
have.” 

“Yes,” Ter agreed. “A pitiful irony, that 
they should work so hard and skillfully 
to maintain the cause of their adult in- 
sanity.” The three of them fell into medita- 
tion on Ter’s solution of the enigmas of 
the City. 

“But,” Triccy said after a few minutes, 
“the weapon?” 

“The weapon?” Ter’s eyes slowly 
focused. “Oh, yes. Our weapon — the 
weapon that humanity will use to drive 
the Slugs out of space — is there.” Drama- 
tically, he pointed to the sleeping boy and 
girl. “Those two. For the weapon is a 
science. I told you that. A new science, 
higher than anything we have. A science 
that can hold our cruiser pinned to the 
ground with some field we cannot even 
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find. And they know that science. For they 
worked with it — before they entered the 
‘Ordeal.’ 

“We will take them with us. Maybe our 
neuro-surgeons can undo the damage that 
was done. At least our psychologists 
should be able to dig out some of their 
memories. Apparently, to judge by what 
the voice said down there, there has been 
no effort to remove the memories. Only to 
keep the dreamers from using them. So 
these two, or others like them, will give 
us our weapon.” 

Triccy stared, then chuckled. “So all the 
time our answer just kept getting in our 
way.” 

Ter nodded, smiling at the irony of the 
expedition’s frustration. 

Meik, from his comer, grunted. “Hey, 
boss. One thing you haven’t said. Just why 
did they freeze the cruiser? Why did they 
tip their hand like that?” 

“Maybe just playing tricks,” Ter said. 
“Just children showing off their power. Or 
perhaps the field of the Drive bothered 
them. Interfered with whatever they were 
doing. So they canceled it out. And thereby 
fixed the cruiser. Until they tell us,” he 
waved at the sleeping pair, “you can pick 
your answer.” 

“Which, incidentally,” he continued after 
a moment, “is why I was afraid down 
there. There is nothing more dangerous 
than absolute power in the hands of the 
immature. And I was afraid that hall 
might be rigged to detect deviations from 
the norm.” 

The girl looked at him. “I called you a 
coward. I’m sorry. I was wrong.” Her voice 
was soft. 

Ter blushed and turned abruptly away. 
But he turned back. They smiled at each 
other. Meik, from his comer, beamed. He 
knew he was forgotten in the glow of 
mutual understanding they had found. But 
he did not care. 

The interlude of peace, however, was 
not long. The burly leader of the expedi- 
tion, Lar, came stomping in. He glowered 
around, and, in particular, at Triccy. “So 
here you are,” he growled at her. “I might 
have known. I’ve been looking for you all 
day. I looked in all the staterooms of our 
ship, but I should have looked here, too.” 
He sneered. “In fact, I should have looked 
here first. These are new faces.” 

Triccy went white. Ter’s eyes slitted. 



“Your tongue is out of control. Please get 
out.” His voice was cold. Icy. 

“Stay out of this, sonny,” Lar brushed 
him off. “This is between me and my, ah, 
secretary.” 

“I have no intention of staying out,” 
Ter answered. “And she’s your ex, ah, 
secretary. She’s leaving with me.” 

Triccy smiled at him. “Don’t I have a 
voice in that?” Her voice was gentle in 
spite of her words. 

Ter looked at her and smiled. “I suppose 
so. But aren’t you? After all, I love you 
and you love me. Don’t you?” 

“Yes,” she answered simply. But her 
eyes said much more. 

Lar looked as if he might explode. “You 
little meddling nosey — If that girl leaves 
with you, you can count yourself washed 
up. I’ve got plenty of influence with the 
Commission, see.” He stuck his face down 
close to Ter’s. “And as for her loving 
you—-” 

Ter’s face was white. But his fist 
whipped up. The blow did little damage, 
but it must have hurt. Lar roared, and 
came in swinging. Ter started forward, too. 
But he did not get there. He felt himself 
hurled backwards, by a hand at his collar. 
He saw Meik’s fist meet Lar. That blow, 
with Meik’s huge weight behind it, not 
only hurt, but damaged. It threw Lar back 
across the cabin. 

Meik moved forward, crouched. His face 
was savage. Lar scrambled out of the way, 
through the door. “You’ll pay for this,” 
the leader snarled. “141 see you’re black- 
listed everywhere you try to work.” 

Meik stood up from his crouch. The 
anger left his face, and it became bland. 
“I wouldn’t advise it.” His voice was un- 
expectedly cultured. “Aside from being an 
ion-jet jockey, I am also an investigator 
from the Commission. Your uncle, the 
Commissioner himself, sent me to check 
on you. He told me he was willing to get 
you a job — -once. But that — after that — it 
was strictly up to you. If you should fail, 
he wouldn’t use his influence to get you 
hired as a stevedore. He wanted me to 
find out if you had failed. I regret to say 
that in my opinion you have.” He turned 
and touched the button to close the hatch. 

A while later, when seated in the pilot’s 
chair, Meik called to the other two. “If you 
can break it up for a little while,” he said, 
grinning, “we’ll go see a couple of stars.” 




COURTESY 

By CLIFFORD D. SIMAK 

When the mighty Earthmen arrive in their ships of space, courtesy 
and proper humility on the part of the natives is expected. But 
some native inhabitants are too small to be impressed — 



r pHE serum was no good. The labels 
-L told the story. 

Dr. James H. Morgan took his glasses 
off and wiped them carefully, cold terror 
clutching at his innards. He put the spec- 
tacles back on, probing at them with a 
thick, blunt finger to settle them into cor- 
rect position. Then he took another look. 
He had been right the first time. The date 
on the serum consignment was a good ten 
years too old. 

He wheeled slowly, lumbered a few 
ponderous steps to the tent flap and stood 
there, squat body framed in the triangular 
entrance, pudgy hands gripping the canvas 
on either side. 

Outside the fantastic lichen moors 
stretched to gray and bleak horizons. The 
setting sun was a dull red glow in the 
west and to the east, the doctor knew, 
night already was beginning to close in, 
with that Veil of purplish light that seemed 
to fall like a curtain upon the land and 
billow rapidly across it. 

A chill wind blew out of the east, already 
touched with the frigidity of night, and 
twitched the canvas beneath the doctor’s 
fingers. 

“Ah, yes,” said Dr. Morgan, “the merry 
moors of Landro.” 

A lonely place, he told himself. Not 
lonely only in its barrenness nor in its 
alien wildness, but with an ingrained lone- 
liness that could drive a man mad if he 
were left alone with it. 

Like a great cemetery, he thought, an 
empty place of dead. And yet without the 
cemetery’s close association, without the 
tenderness and the inevitability of a ceme- 
tery. For a cemetery held in sacred trust 
the husks of those who once had lived and 
this place was an emptiness that held no 
memory at all. 

But not for long, said Dr. Morgan. Not 
for long now. 

He stood looking at the barren slope that 
rose above the camp and he decided that it 
would make an eminently satisfactory 
cemetery. 



All places looked alike. That was the 
trouble. You couldn’t tell one place from 
another. There were no trees and there were 
no bushes, just a fuzzy-looking scrub that 
grew here and there, clothing the naked 
land in splotches, like the ragged coat that 
a beggar wears. 

Benny Falkner stopped on the path as it 
topped the rise and stood rigid with the fear 
that was mounting in him. Fear of the 
coming night and of its bitter cold, fear of 
the silent hills and the shadowed swales, and 
the more distant and yet more terrible fear 
of the little natives that might this very 
moment be skulking on the hillside. 

He put up his arm and wiped the sweat 
off his brow with his tattered sleeve. He 
shouldn’t have been sweating, he told him- 
self, for it was chilly now and getting colder 
by the minute. In another hour or two it 
would be cold enough to freeze a man un- 
protected in the open. 

He fought down the terror that choked his 
throat and set his teeth a-chatter and for an 
instant stood stock-still to convince himself 
he was not panic-stricken. 

He had been going east and that meant 
he must go west to reach the camp again. 
Although the catch was that he couldn’t be 
absolutely sure he had been going east all 
the time — he might have trended north a 
little or even wandered south. But the devia- 
tion couldn’t have been enough, he was sure, 
to throw him so far off that he could not 
spot the camp by returning straight into 
the west. 

Sometime soon he should sight the smoke 
of the Earthmen’s camp. Any ridge, the next 
ridge, each succeeding hummock in the 
winding trail, he had assured himself, would 
bring him upon the camp itself. He would 
reach higher ground and there the camp 
would be, spread out in front of him, with 
the semicircle of white canvas gleaming in 
the fading light and the thin trail of smoke 
rising from the larger cook tent where Bat 
Ears Brady would be bellowing one of his 
obscene songs. 

But that had been an hour ago when the 
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sun still stood a good two hands high. He 
remembered now, standing on the ridge- 
top, that he had been a little nervous, but 
not really apprehensive. It had been un- 
thinkable, then, that a man could get him- 
self lost in an hour’s walk out of camp. 

Now the sun was gone and the cold was 
creeping in and the wind had a lonely sound 
he had not noticed when the light was good. 

One more rise, he decided. One more 
ridge,' and if that is not the one, I’ll give up 
until morning. Find a sheltered place some- 
where, a rock face of some sort that will 
give me some, protection and reflect a camp- 
fire’s heat — if I can find anything with which 
to make a campfire. 

He stood and listened to the wind moan- 
ing across the land behind him and it 
seemed to him there was a whimper in the 
sound, as, if the wind were anxious, that it 
might be following on his track, sniffing out 
his scent. 

Then he heard the other sound, the soft, 
padding sound that came up the hill toward 
him. 

Ira Warren sat at his desk and stared 
accusingly at the paper work stacked in 
front of him. Reluctantly he took some of 
the papers off the stack and laid them on 
the desk. 

That fool Falkner, he thought. I’ve told 
them and I’ve told them that they have to 
stick together, that no one must go wander- 
ing off alone. 

A bunch of babies, he told himself 
savagely. Just a bunch of drooling kids, 
fresh out of college, barely dry behind the 
ears and all hopped up with erudition, but 
without any common sense. And not a one 
of them , would listen. That was the worst 
of it, not a one of them would listen. 

Someone scratched on the canvas of the 
tent. 

“Come in,” called Warren. 

Dr. Morgan entered. 

“Good evening, commander,” he said. 

■ “Well,” said Warren irritably, “what 
now?” 

“Why, now,” said Dr. Morgan, sweating 
just a little. “It’s the matter of the serum.” 

“The serum?” 

“The serum,” said Dr. Morgan. “It isn’t 
any good.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Warren. “I 
have troubles, doctor. I can’t play patty-cake 
with you about your serum.” 

“It’s too old,” said Morgan. “A good ten 
years too old. You can’t use old serum. You 
see, it might — ” 



“Stop chattering,” commanded Warren, 
sharply. “The serum is too old, you say. 
When did you find this out?” 

“Just now.” 

“You mean this very moment?” 

Morgan nodded miserably. 

Warren pushed the papers to one side 
very carefully and deliberately. He placed 
his hands on the desk in front of him and 
made a tent out of his fingers. 

“Tell me this, doctor,” said Warren, 
speaking cautiously, as if he were hunting 
in his mind for the exact words which he 
must use, “how long has this expedition 
been on Landro?” 

“Why,” said Morgan, “quite some time, 
I’d say.” He counted mental fingers. “Six 
weeks, to be exact.” 

“And the serum has been here all that 
time?” 

“Why, of course,” said Morgan. “It was 
unloaded from the ship at the same time as 
all the other stuff.” 

“It wasn’t left around somewhere, so that 
you just found it? It was taken to your tent 
at once?” 

“Of course it was,” said Morgan. “The 
very first thing. I always insist upon that 
procedure.” 

“At any time in the last six weeks, at any 
given moment in any day of that whole six 
weeks, you could have inspected the serum 
and found it was no good? Isn’t that correct, 
doctor?” 

“I suppose I could have,” Morgan 
admitted. “It was just that — ” 

“You didn’t have the time,” suggested 
Warren, sweetly. 

“Well, not that,” said Morgan. 

“You were, perhaps, too pressed with 
other interests?” 

“Well, not exactly.” 

“You were aware that up to a week ago 
we could have contacted the ship by radio 
and it could have turned back and took us 
off. They would have done that if we had 
let them know about the serum.” 

“I know that—” 

“And you know now that they’re outside 
our radio range. We can’t let them know. 
We can’t call them back. We won’t have 
any contact with the human race for the 
next two years.” 

“I,” said Morgan, weakly, “I — ” 

“It’s been lovely knowing you,” Warren 
told him. “Just how long do you figure it 
will be before we are dead?” 

“It will be another week or so before 
we’ll become susceptible to the virus,” 
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Morgan said. “It will take, in certain stub- 
born cases, six weeks or so for it to kill a 
man.” 

“Two months,” said Warren. “Three, at 
the outside. Would you say that was right, 
Dr. Morgan?” 

“Yes,” said Morgan. 

“There is something that I want you to 
tell me,” Warren said. 

“What is it?” Morgan asked. 

“Sometime when you have a moment, 
when you have the time and it is no incon- 
venience to you, I should like to know just 
how it feels to kill twenty-five of your 
fellow men.” 

“I,” said Morgan, “I — ” 

“And yourself, of course,” said Warren. 
“That makes twenty-six.” 

Bat Ears Brady was a character. For 
more than thirty years now he had been 
going out on planetary expeditions with 
Commander Ira Warren, although Warren 
had not been a commander when it started, 
but a second looey. Today they were still 
together, a team of toughened planet- 
checkers. Although no one on the outside 
would have known that they were a team, 
for Warren headed the expeditions and Bat 
Ears cooked for them. 

Now Warren set out a bottle on his desk 
and sent for Bat Ears Brady. 

Warren heard him coming for some time 
before he finally arrived. He’d had a drink 
or two too many and he was singing most 
obscenely. 

He came through the tent entrance walk- 
ing stiS and straight, as if there were a 
chalked line laid out for him to follow. 
He saw the bottle on the desk and picked 
it up, disregarding the glasses set beside it. 
He lowered the bottle by a good three 
inches and set it back again. Then he took 
the camp chair that had been there for 
him. 

“What’s the matter now?” he demanded. 
“You never send for me unless there’s 
something wrong.” 

“What,” asked Warren, “have you been 
drinking?” 

Bat Ears hiccuped politely. “Little some- 
thing I cooked up.” 

He regarded Warren balefully. “Use to 
be we could bring in a little something, but 
now they say we can’t. What little there is 
you keep under lock and key. When a man 
gets thirsty, it sure tests his ingen . . . ingen 
. . . ingen — ” 

“Ingenuity,” said Warren. 



“That’s the word,” said Bat Ears. “That’s 
the word, exactly.” 

“We're in a jam, Bat Ears,” said War-ren. 
“We’re always in a jam,” said Bat Ears. 
“Ain’t like the old days, Ira. Had some 
he-men then. But now — ” 

“I know what you mean,” said Warren. 
“Kids,”’ said Bat Ears, spitting on the 
floor in a gesture of contempt. “Scarcely 
out of didies. Got to wipe their noses 
and — ” 

“It isn’t that kind of a jam,” said Warren. 
“This is the real McCoy. If we can’t figure 
this one out, we’ll all be dead before two 
months are gone.” 

“Natives?” asked Bat Ears. 

“Not the natives,” Warren told him. 
“Although more than likely they’d be glad 
to do us in if there was a chance.” 

“Cheeky customers,” said Bat Ears. “One 
of them sneaked into the cook tent and I 
kicked him off the reservation real uncere- 
monious. He did considerable squalling at 
me. He didn’t like it none.” 

“You shouldn't kick them. Bat Ears.” 
“Well, Ira, I didn’t really kick him. That 
was just a figure of speech, kind of. No 
sir, I didn’t kick him. I took a shovel to 
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him. Always could handle a shovel some 
better than my feet. Reach farther and — ” 
He reached out and took the bottle, 
lowered it another inch ox two. 

“This crisis, Ira?” 

“It’s the serum,” Warren told him. 
“Morgan waited until the ship had got too 
far for us to contact them before he 
thought to check the serum. And it isn’t 
any good — it’s about ten years too old.” 
Bat Ears sat half stunned. 

“So we don’t get out booster shots,” said 
Warren, “and that means that we will die. 
There’s this deadly virus here, the . . . 
the ... oh, well, I can’t remember the 
name of it. But you know about it.” 
“Sure,” said Bat Ears. “Sure I know 
about it.” 

“Funny thing,” said Warren. “You’d 
expect to find something like that on one 
of the jungle planets. But, no, you find it 
here. Something about the natives. They’re 
humanoid. Got the same kind of guts we 
got. So the virus developed an ability to 
attack a humanoid system. We are good, 
new material for it.” 

“It don’t seem to bother the natives 
none now,” said Bat Ears. 

“No,” said Warren, “They seem to be 
immune. One of two things: They’ve found 
a cure or they’ve developed natural im- 
munity.” 

“If they’ve found a cure,” said Bat Ears, 
“we can shake it out of them.” 

“And if they haven’t,” Said Warren, “if 
adaptation is the answer — then we’re dead 
ducks for sure.” 

“Well start working on them,” said Bat 
Ears. “They hate us and they’d love to see 
us croak, but we’ll find some way to get 
it out of them.” 

“Everything always hates us,” Warren 
said. “Why is that, Bat Ears? We do our 
best and they always hate us. On every 
planet that Man has set a foot on. We try 
to make them like us, we do all we can for 
them. But they resent our help. Or reject 
our friendliness. Or take us for a bunch 
of suckers — so that finally we lose our 
patience and we take a shovel to them.” 
“And then,” said Bat Ears, sanctimoni- 
ously, “the fat is in the fire.” 

“What I’m worried about is the men,” 
said Warren. “When they hear about this 
serum business—” 

“We can’t tell them,” said Bat Ears. “We 
can’t let them know. They’ll find out, after 
a while, of course, but not right away.” 
“Morgan is the only one who knows,” 



said Warren, “and he blabs. We can’t keep 
him quiet. It’ll be all over camp by morn- 
ing.” 

Bat Ears rose ponderously. He towered 
over Warren as he reached out a hand for 
the bottle on the desk. 

“I’ll drop in on Morgan on my way 
back,” he said. “I’ll fix it so he won’t talk.” 

He took a long pull at the bottle and set 
it back. 

“I’ll draw a picture of what’ll happen to 
him if he does,” said Bat Ears. 

Warren sat easily in his chair, watching 
the retreating back of Bat Ears Brady. 
Always there in a pinch, he thought. Al- 
ways a man that you can depend on. 

Bat Ears was back in three minutes, flat. 
He stood in the entrance of the tent, no 
sign of drunkenness upon him, his face 
solemn, eyes large with the thing he’d seen. 

“He croaked himself,” he said. 

That was the solemn truth. 

Dr. James H. Morgan lay dead inside his 
tent, his throat sliced open with a profes- 
sional nicety that no one but a surgeon 
could have managed. 

About midnight the searching party 
brought in Falkner. 

Warren stared wearily at him. The kid 
was scared. He was all scratched up from 
floundering around in the darkness and he 
was pale around the gills. 

“He saw our light, sir,” said Peabody, 
“and let out a yell. That’s the way we 
found him.” 

“Thank you, Peabody,” said Warren. 
“I’ll see you in the morning. I want to talk 
to Falkner.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Peabody. “I am glad we 
found him, sir.” 

Wish I had more like him, thought 
Warren. Bat Ears, the ancient planet- 
checker; Peabody, an old army man, and 
Gilmir, the grizzled supply officer. Those 
are the ones to count on. The rest of them 
are punks. 

Falkner tried to stand stiff and straight. 

“You see, sir,” he told Warren, “it was 
like this: I thought I saw an outcropping — ” 

Warren interrupted him. “You know, of 
course, Mr. Falkner, that it is an expedi- 
tion rule you never are to go out by your- 
self; that under no circumstance is one to 
go off by himself.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Falkner, “I know that — ” 

“You are aware,” said Warren, “that 
you are alive only by some incredible 
quirk of fate. You would have frozen 
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before morning if the natives hadn’t got 
you first.” 

“I saw a native, sir. He didn’t bother 
me.” 

“You are more than lucky, then,” said 
Warren. “It isn’t often that a native hasn’t 
got the time to spare to slit a human’s 
throat. In the five expeditions that have 
been here before us, they have killed a full 
eighteen. Those stone knives they have, I 
can assure you, make very ragged slitting.” 
Warren drew a record book in front of 
him, opened it and made a very careful 
notation. 

“Mr. Falkner,” he said, “you will be con- 
fined to camp for a two-week period for 
infraction of the rules. Also, during that 
time, you shall be attached to Mr. Brady.” 
“Mr. Brady, sir? The cook?” 

“Precisely,” said Warren. “He probably 
shall want you to hustle fuel and help with 
the meals and dispose of garbage and other 
such light tasks.” 

“But I was sent on this expedition to 
make geologic observations, not to help 
the cook.” 

“All very true,” admitted Warren. “But, 
likewise, you were sent out under certain 
regulations. You have seen fit to disregard 
those regulations and I see fit, as a result, 
to discipline you. That is all, Mr. Falkner.” 
Falkner turned stiffly and moved toward 
the tent flap. 

“By the way,” said Warren, “I forgot to 
tell you. I’m glad that you got back.” 
Falkner did not answer. 

Warren stiffened for a moment, then re- 
laxed. After all, he thought, what did it 
matter? With another few weeks nothing 
would matter for him and Falkner, nor for 
any of the rest. 

The chaplain showed up the first thing 
in the morning. Warren was sitting on the 
edge of his cot, pulling on his trousers 
when the man came in. It was cold and 
Warren was shivering despite the sputter- 
ing of the little stove that stood beside the 
desk. 

The chaplain was very precise and busi- 
nesslike about his visit. 

“I thought I should talk with you,” he 
said, “about arranging services for our dear 
departed friend.” 

“What dear departed friend?” asked 
Warren, shivering and pulling on a shoe. 
“Why, Dr. Morgan, of course.” 

“I see,” said Warren. “Yes, I suppose we 
shall have to bury him.” 

The chaplain stiffened just a little. 



“I was wondering if the doctor had any 
religious convictions, any sort of prefer- 
ence.” 

“I doubt it very much,” said Warren. “If 
I were you. I’d hold it down to minimum 
simplicity.” 

“That’s what I thought,” said the chap- 
lain. “A few words, perhaps, and a simple 
prayer.” 

“Yes,” said Warren. “A prayer, by all 
means. We’ll need a lot of prayer.” 

“Pardon me, sir?” 

“Oh,” Warren told him, “don’t mind me. 
Just wool-gathering, that’s all.” 

“I see,” said the chaplain. “I was wonder- 
ing, sir, if you have an idea what might 
have made him do it.” 

“Who do what?” 

“What made the doctor commit suicide.” 
“Oh, that,” said Warren. “Just an un- 
stable character, I guess.” 

He laced his shoes and stood up. 

“Mr. Barnes,” he said, “you are a man 
of God, and a very good one from what 
I’ve seen of you. You may have the an- 
swer to a question that is bothering me.” 
“Why,” said Mr. Barnes, “why I — ” 
“What would you do,” asked Warren, 
“if you suddenly were to find you had no 
more than two months to live?” 

“Why,” said Mr. Barnes, “I suppose that 
I would go on living pretty much the way 
I always have. With a little closer attention 
to the condition of my soul, perhaps.” 
“That,” said Warren, “is a practical an- 
swer. And, I suppose, the most reasonable 
that anyone can give.” 

The chaplain looked at him curiously. 
“You don’t mean, sir — ” 

“Sit down, Barnes,” said Warren. “I’ll 
turn up the stove. I need you now. To tell 
you the solemn truth, I’ve never held too 
much with this business of having you 
fellows with the expedition. But I guess 
there always will be times when one needs 
a man like you.” 

The chaplain sat down. 

“Mr. Barnes,” said Warren, “that was 
no hypothetical question I asked. Unless 
God performs some miracle we’ll all be 
dead in another two months’ time.” 

“You are joking, sir.” 

“Not at all,” said Warren. “The serum 
is no good. Morgan waited to check it 
until it was too late to get word to the 
ship. That’s why he killed himself.” 

He watched the chaplain closely and the 
chaplain did not flinch. 

“I was of a mind,” said Warren, “not to 
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tell you. I’m not telling any of the others 
—not for a while, at least.’' 

“It takes a little while,” said Mr. Barnes, 
“to let a thing like that soak in. I find it 
so, myself. Maybe you should tell the 
others, let them have a chance—” 

“No,” said Warren. 

The chaplain stared at him. “What are 
you hoping for, Warren? What do you 
expect to happen?” 

“A miracle,” said Warren. 

“A miracle?” 

“Certainly,” said Warren. “You believe 
in miracles. You must.” 

“I don’t know,” said Mr. Barnes. “There 
are certain miracles, of course — one might 
call them allegorical miracles, and some- 
times men read into them more than was 
ever meant.” 

“I am more practical than that,” said 
Warren, harshly. “There is the miracle of 
the fact that the natives of this place are 
humanoid like ourselves and they don’t 
need any booster shots. There is a potential 
miracle in the fact that only the first 
humans who landed on the planet ever 
tried to live on Landro without the aid of 
booster shots.” 

“Since you mention it,” said the chap- 
lain, “there is the miracle of the fact that 
we are here at all.” 

Warren blinked at him. “That’s right,” 
he said. “Tell me, why do you think we’re 
here? Divine destiny, perhaps. Or the im- 
mutable performance of the mysterious 
forces that move Man along his way.” 
“We are here,” said Barnes, “to carry 
on the survey work that has been con- 
tinued thus far by parties here before us.” 
“And that will be continued,” said 
Warren, “by the parties that come after 
us.” 

“You forget,” the chaplain said, “that 
all of us will die. They will be very w'ary 
of sending another expedition to replace 
one that has been wiped out.” 

“And you,” said Warren, “forget the 
miracle.” 

The report had been written by the 
psychologist who had accompanied the 
third expedition to Landro. Warren had 
managed, after considerable digging in the 
file of quadruplicates, to find a copy of it. 

“Hog wash,” he said and struck the 
papers with his fist. 

“I could have told you that,” said Bat 
Ears, “before you ever read it. Ain’t noth- 
ing one of them prissy punks can tell an 



old-timer like me about these abor . . . 
abor . . . abor—” 

“Aborigines,” said Warren. 

“That’s the word,” said Bat Ears. “That’s 
the word I wanted.” 

“It says here,” declared Warren, “that 
the natives of Landro have a keen sense 
of dignity, very delicately tuned — that’s the 
very tvords it uses — and an exact code of 
honor when dealing among themselves.” 
Bat Ears snorted and reached for the 
bottle. He took a drink and sloshed what 
was left in the bottom discontentedly. 

“You sure,” he asked, “that this is all 
you got?” 

“You should know,” snapped Warren. 
Bat Ears wagged his head. “Comforting 
thing,” he said. “Mighty comforting.” 

“It says,” went on Warren, “that they 
also have a system of what amounts to 
protocol, on a rather primitive basis.” 

“I don’t know about this proto-whatever- 
you-may-call-it,” said Bat Ears, “but that 
part about the code of honor gets me. Why, 
them dirty vultures would steal the pennies 
off a dead man’s eyes. I always keep a 
shovel handy and when one of them shows 
up—” 

“The report,” said Warren, “goes into 
that most exhaustively. Explains it.” 

“Ain’t no need of explanation,” insisted 
Bat Ears. “They just want what you got, 
so they sneak in and take it.” 

“Says it’s like stealing from a rich man,” 
Warren told him. “Like a kid that sees a 
field with a million melons in it. Kid can’t 
see anything wrong with taking one melon 
out of all that million.” 

“We ain’t got no million melons,” said 
Bat Ears. 

“It’s just an analogy,” said Warren. “The 
stuff we have here must look like a million 
melons to our little friends.” 

“Just the same,” protested Bat Ears, 
“they better keep out of my cook tent—” 
“Shut up,” said Warren savagely. “I get 
you here to talk with you and all you do 
is drink up my liquor and caterwaul about 
your cook tent.” 

“All right,” said Bat Ears. “All right. 
What do you want to know?” 

“What are we doing about contacting 
the natives?” 

“Can’t contact them,” said Bat Ears, “if 
we can’t find them. They were around 
here, thicker than fleas, before we needed 
them. Now that we need them, can’t find 
hide nor hair of one.” 
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“As if they might know that we needed 
them,” said Warren. 

“How would they know?” asked Bat 
Ears. 

“I can’t tell you,” Warren said. “It was 
just a thought.” 

“If you do find them,” asked Bat Ears, 
“how you going to make them talk?” 

- “Bribe them,” said Warren. “Buy them. 
Offer them anything we have.” 

Bat Ears shook his head. “It won’t work. 
Because they know all they got to do is 
wait. If they just wait long enough, it’s 
theirs without the asking. I got a better 
way.” 

“Your way won’t work, either.” 

“You’re wasting your time, anyhow,” 
Bat Ears told him. “They ain’t got no cure. 
It’s just adap . . . adap — 

“Adaptation.” 

“Sure,” said Bat Ears. “That’s the word 
I meant.” 

He took up the bottle, shook it, measured 
it with his thumb and then, in a sudden 
gesture, killed it. 

He rose quickly to his feet. “I got to 
sling some grub t6gether,” he said. “You 
stay here and get her figured out.” 

Warren sat quietly in the tent, listening 
to his footsteps going across the compound 
of the camp. 

There was no hope, of course. He must 
have known that all along, he told himself, 
and yet he had postponed the realization 
■of it. Postponed it with talk of miracles 
and hope that the natives might have the 
answer— and the native answer, the native 
cure, he admitted now, was even more fan- 
tastic than the hope of a miracle. For how 
could one expect the little owl-eyed people 
would know of medicine when they did 
not know of clothing, when they still 
carried rudely-chipped stone knives, when 
their campfire was a thing very laboriously 
arrived at by the use of stricken flint? 

They would die, all twenty-five of them, 
and in the days to come the little owl-eyed 
natives would come boldly marching in, 
no longer skulking, and pick the camp to 
its last bare bone. 

Collins was the first to go. He died hard, 
as all men die hard when infected by the 
peculiar virus of Landro. Before he was 
dead, Peabody had taken to his bed with 
the dull headache that heralded the onset 
of the malady. After that the men went 
down like ten pins, They screamed and 
moaned in delirium, they lay as dead for 
days before they finally died while the 



fever ate at them like some ravenous 
animal that had crept in from the moors. 

There was little that anyone could do. 
Make them comfortable, keep them bathed 
and the bedding washed and changed, feed 
them broth that Bat Ears made in big 
kettles on the stove, be sure there was 
fresh, cold water always available for the 
fever-anguished throats. 

At first the graves were deep and wooden 
crosses were set up, with the name and 
other information painted on the cross bar. 
Then the graves were only shallow holes 
because there were less hands to dig them 
and less strength within the hands. 

To Warren it was a nightmare of eternity 
— a ceaseless round of caring for his 
stricken men, of helping with the graves, 
of writing in the record book the names 
of those who died Sleep came in snatches 
when he could catch it or when he became 
so exhausted that he tottered in his tracks 
and could not keep his eyelids open. Food 
was something that. Bat Ears brought and 
set in front of him and he gulped without 
knowing what it was, without tasting what 
it was. 

Time was a forgotten thing and he lost 
track of days. He asked what day it was 
and no one knew nor seemed to care. The 
sun came up and the sun went down and 
the moors stretched to their gray horizons, 
with the lonely wind blowing out of them. 

Vaguely he became aware of fewer and 
fewer men who worked beside him, of 
fewer stricken men upon the cots. And one 
day he sat down in his tent and looked 
across at another haggard face and knew 
it was nearly over. 

“It’s a cruel thing, sir,” said the haggard 
face. 

“Yes, Mr. Barnes,” said Warren. “How 
many are there left?” 

“Three,” said the chaplain, “and two of 
them are nearly gone. Young Falkner 
seems to be better, though.” 

“Any on their feet?” 

“Bat Ears, sir. lust you and I and 
Bat Ears.” 

“Why don’t we catch it, Barnes? Why 
are we still here?” 

“No one knows,” the chaplain told him. 
“I have a feeling that we’ll not escape it.” 

“I know,” said Warns*. “I have that 
feeling, too.” 

Bat Ears lumbered into the tent and set 
a pail upon the table. He reached into it 
and scooped out a tin cup, dripping, and 
handed it to Warren. 
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“We can’t be sure,” said Chaplain 
Barnes, speaking softly. 

Warren rustled his notes angrily. “We’ve 
covered it,” he said. “Covered everything 
that you know, everything that you can 
remember — unless you are holding back 
something that we should know.” 

“Why should I hold back anything?” 
demanded Falkner. 

“Childhood history,” said Warren. “The 
usual things. Measles, a slight attack of 
whooping cough, colds — afraid of the 
dark. Ordinary eating habits, normal ac- 
ceptance of schools and social obligations. 
Everything as if it might be someone else. 
But there has to be an answer. Something 
that you did — 

“Or,” said Barnes, “even something that 
he thought.” 

“Huh?” asked Warren. 

“The ones who could tell us are out 
there on the slope,” said Barnes. “You and 
I, Warren, are stumbling along a path we 
are not equipped to travel. A medical man, 
a psychologist, even an alien psychologist, 
a statistician — any one of them would have 
had something to contribute. But they are 
dead. You and I are trying to do some- 
thing we have no training for. We might 
have the answer right beneath our noses 
and we would not recognize it.” 

“I know,” said Warren. “I know. We 
only do the best we can.” 

“I have told you everything I can,” said 
Falkner, tensely. “Everything I know. I’ve 
told you things I would not tell under any 
other circumstance.” 

“We know, lad,” said Barnes gently. 
“We know you have.” 

“Somewhere,” persisted Warren, “some- 
where in the life of Benjamin Falkner there 
is an answer — an answer to the thing that 
Man must know. Something that he has 
forgotten. Something that he has not told 
us, unintentionally. Or, more than likely, 
something that he has told us and we do 
not recognize.” 

“Or,” said Barnes, “something that no 
one but a specialist could know. Some 
strange quirk in his body or his mind. 
Some tiny mutation that no one would 
suspect. Or even . . . Warren, you remem- 
ber, you talked to me about a miracle.” 
“I’m tired of it,” Falkner told them. 
“For three days now you have gone over 
me, pawed me, questioned me, dissected 
every thought — ” 

“Let’s go over that last part again,” said 
Warren wearily. “When you were lost.” 
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“We’ve gone over it,” said Falkner, “a 
hundred times already.” 

“Once again,” said Warren. “Just once 
again. You were standing there, on the 
path, you say, when you heard the foot- 
steps coming up the path.” 

“Not footsteps,” said Falker. “At first I 
didn’t know they were footsteps. It was 
just a sound.” 

“And it terrified you?” 

“It terrified me.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, the dark, and being lost and — ” 
“You’d been thinking about the 
natives?” 

“Well, yes, off and on.” 

“More than off and on?” 

“More than off and on,” Falkner ad- 
mitted. “All the time, maybe. Ever since 
I realized I was lost, perhaps. In the back 
of my mind.” 

“Finally you realized they were foot- 
steps?” 

“No. I didn’t know what they were until 
I saw the native.” 

“Just one native?” 

“Just one. An old one. His coat was all 
gray and he had a scar across his face. 
You could see the jagged white line.” 
“You’re sure about that scar?” 

“Yes.” 

“Sure about his being old?” 

He looked old. He was all gray. He 
walked slowly and he had a limp.” 

“And you weren’t afraid?” 

“Yes, afraid, of course. But not as afraid 
as I would have expected.” 

“You would have killed him if you 
could?” 

“No, I wouldn’t have killed him.” 

“Not even to save your life?” 

“Oh, sure. But I didn’t think of that. 
I just . . . well. I just didn’t want to tangle 
with him, that is all.” 

“You got a good look at him?” 

“Yes, a good look. He passed me, no 
farther away than you are now.” 

“You would recognize him again if you 
saw him?” 

“I did recognize! — ” 

Falkner stopped, befuddled. 

“Just a minute,” he said, “Just a minute 
now.” 

He put up his hand and rubbed hard 
against his forehead. His eyes suddenly 
had a stricken look. 

“I did see him again,” he said. “I recog- 
nized him. I know it was the same one.” 
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“What is it, Bat Ears?” Warren asked. 
“Something I cooked up,” said Bat Ears. 
“Something that you need.” 

Warren lifted the cup and gulped it 
down. It burned its way clear into his 
stomach, set his throat afire and exploded 
in his head. 

“Potatoes,” said Bat Ears. “Spuds make 
powerful stuff. The Irish found that out, 
years and years ago.” 

He took the cup from Warren, dipped 
it again and handed it to Barnes. 

The chaplain hesitated. 

Bat Ears shouted at him. “Drink it, man. 
It’ll put some heart in you.” 

The minister drank, choked, set the cup 
back on the table empty. • 

“They’re back again,” said Bat Ears. 
“Who’s back?” asked Warren. 

“The natives,” said Bat Ears. “All 
around us, waiting for the end of us.” 

He disdained the cup, lifted the pail in 
both his hands and put it to his lips. Some 
of the liquor splashed out of the comers 
of his mouth and ran darkly down his 
shirt. 

He put the pail back on the table, wiped 
his mouth with a hairy fist. 

“They might at least be decent about 
it,” he declared. “They might at least keep 
out of sight until it is all over. Caught 
one sneaking out of Falkner’s tent. Old gray 
buck. Tried to catch him, but he outlegged 
me.” 

“Falkner’s tent?” 

“Sure. Snooping around before a man is 
dead. Not even waiting till he’s gone. 
Didn't take nothing, though, I guess. 

Falkner was asleep. Didn’t even wake him.” 
“Asleep? You sure?” 

“Sure,” said Bat Ears. “Breathing 

natural. I’m going to unsling my gun and 
pick off a few of them, just for luck. I’ll 
teach them — ” 

“Mr. Brady,” asked Barnes, “you are 

certain Falkner was sleeping naturally? 

Not in a coma? Not dead?” 

“1 know when a man is dead,” yelled 
Bat Ears. 

Jones and Webster died during the night. 
Warren found Bat Ears in the morning, 
collapsed beside his stone-cold stove, the 
empty liquor pail beside him. At first he 
thought the cook was only drunk and then 
he saw the signs upon him. He hauled him 
across the floor and boosted him onto his 
cot, then went out to find the chaplain. 

He found him in the cemetery, wielding 
a shovel, his hands red with broken blisters. 



“It won’t be deep,” said Mr. Bames, 
“but it will cover them. It’s the best that 
I can do.” 

“Bat Ears has it,” Warren told him. 

The chaplain leaned on his shovel, 
breathing a little hard from digging. 

“Queer,” he said. “Queer, to think of 
him. Of big, brawling Bat Ears. He was 
a tower of strength.” 

Warren reached for the shovel. 

‘Til finish this,” he said, “if you’ll go 
down and get them ready. I can’t ... I 
haven’t the heart to handle them.” 

The chaplain handed over the shovel. 
“It’s . funny,” he said, “about young 
Falkner.” 

“You said yesterday he was a little 
better. You imagined it?” 

Barnes shook his head. “I was in to see 
him. He’s awake and lucid and his tem- 
perature is down.” 

They stared at one another for a long 
time, each trying to hide the hope that 
might be upon his face. 

“Do you think — 

“No, I don’t,” said Bames. 

But Falkner continued to improve. 
Three days later he was sitting up. Six 
days later he stood with the other two 
beside the grave when they buried Bat Ears. 

And there were three of them. Three 
out of twenty-six. 

The chaplain closed his book and put it 
in his pocket. Warren took up the shovel 
and shoveled in the dirt. The other two 
watched him silently as he filled the grave, 
slowly, deliberately, taking his time, for 
there was no other task to hurry him — 
filled it and mounded it and shaped it neat 
and smooth with gentle shovel pats. 

Then the three of them went down the 
slope together, not arm in ami, but close 
enough to have been arm in arm — back 
to the white tents of the camp. 

Still they did not talk. 

It was as if they understood for the 
moment the dedicatory value of the silence 
that lay upon the land and upon the camp 
and the three that were left out of twenty- 
six. 

Falkner said: “There is nothing strange 
about me. Nothing different than any other 
man.” 

“There must be,” insisted Warren. “You 
survived the vims. It hit you and you came 
out alive. There must be a reason for it.” 

“You two,” said Falkner, “never even 
got it. There must be some reason for that, 
too.” 
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Warren burst out angrily, “Why didn’t 
you tell — ” 

But Barnes rushed in and headed him 
off: 

“You saw him again. When?” 

“In my tent. When I was sick. I opened 
my eyes and he was there, in front of me.” 
“Just standing there?” 

“Standing there and looking at me. Like 
he was going to swallow me with those 
big yellow eyes of his. Then he . . . then 
he — ” 

They waited for him to remember. 

“I was sick,” said Falkner. “Out of my 
head, maybe. Not all there. I can’t be sure. 
But it seemed that he stretched out and 
touched me, one paw on each side of my 
head.” 

“Touched you? Actually, physically 
touched you?” 

“Gently,” said Falkner. “Ever so gently. 
Just for an instant. Then I went to sleep.” 
“We’re ahead of our story,” Warren 
'said, impatiently. “Let’s go back to the 
trail. You saw the native — 

“We’ve been over that before,” said 
Falkner bitterly. 

“We’ll try it once again,” Warren told 
him. “You say the native passed quite close 
to you when he went by. You mean that 
he stepped out of the path and circled past 
you — ” 

“No,” said Falkner, “I don’t mean that 
at all. I was the one who stepped out of 
the path.” 

You must maintain human dignity, the 
manual said. Above all else, human dignity 
and human prestige must be upheld. Kind- 
ness, yes. And helpfulness. And even 
brotherhood. But dignity was ahead of all. 

And too often human dignity was 
human arrogance. 

Human dignity did not allow you to step 
out of the path. It made the other thing 
step out and go around you. By inference, 
human dignity automatically assigned all 
other life to an inferior position. 

“Mr. Barnes,” said Warren, “it was the 
laying on of hands.” 

The man on the cot rolled his head on 
the pillow and looked at Warren, almost 
as if he were surprised to find him there. 
The thin lips worked in the pallid face and 
the words were weak and very slow in 
coming. 

“Yes, Warren, it was the laying on of 
hands. A power these creatures have. Some 
Christ-like power that no human has.” 
“But that was a divine power.” 



“No, Warren,” said the chaplain, “not 
necessarily. It wouldn’t have to be. It might 
be a very real, a very human power, that 
goes with mental or spiritual perfection.” 
Warren hunched forward on his stool. 

“I can’t believe it,” he said. “I simply can’t. 
Not those owl-eyed things.” 

He looked up and glanced at the chap- 
lain. Barnes’ face had flushed with sudden 
fe^r and his breath was fluttery and shal- 
low’. His eyes were closed and he looked 
like a man already dead. 

There had been that report by the third 
expedition’s psychologist. It had said dig- 
nity and an exact code of honor and a 
rather primitive protocol. And that, of 
course, Would fit. 

But Man, intent upon his own dignity 
and his own prestige, had never accorded 
anyone else any dignity. He had been will- 
ing to be kind if his kindness were appro- 
priately appreciated. He stood ready to 
help if his help were allowed to stand as 
a testament to his superiority. And here 
on Landro he had scarcely bothered to be 
either kind or helpful, never dreaming for 
a moment that the little owl-eyed native 
was anything other than a stone age crea- 
ture that was a pest and nuisance and not 
to be taken too seriously even when he 
turned out, at times, to be something of 
a menace. 

Until one day a frightened kid had 
stepped out of a path and let a native by. 

“Courtesy,” said Warren. “That’s the an- 
swer: courtesy and the laying on of 

hands.” 

He got up from the stool and walked 
out of the tent and met Falkner coming in. 
“How is he?” Falkner asked. 

Warren shook his head. “Just like the 
others. It was late in coming, but it’s just 
as bad.” 

“Two of us,” said Falkner. “Two of us 
left out of twenty-six.” 

“Not two,” Warren told him. “Just one. 
Just you.” 

“But, sir, you’re all — ” 

Warren shook his head. 

“I have a headache,” he said. “I’m be- 
ginning to sweat a little. My legs are 
wobbly.” 

“Maybe—” 

“I’ve seen it too many times,” said 
Warren, “to kid myself about it.” 

He reached out a hand, grasped the 
canvas and steadied himself. 

“I didn’t have a chance,” he said. “I 
stepped out of no paths.” 
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By VERNON W. GLASSER 

He was a tough , hard man, a mercenary of the time. 
But he differed a little from the others — he 
wasn’t convinced times should he like that! 



I GOT into this because of that business 
with the Atom Master, who turned out 
to be nothing more than a crazy old man 
living in the Ruins. He thought he was 
one of the Old Men, and called himself 
the Atom Master, and claimed he could 
blow everyone up. Of course, he could do 
no such thing. I went into the Ruins and 
brought him out, just a crazy sick old man. 
It got me some notoriety, because the other 
boys of the Bodyguard weren’t too anxious 
to poke around in the Ruins and maybe 
catch a case of radiation. 

I’ve been a Bodyguard for five years. 
Not that I like the work so much, but it’s 
a good living. We’re the only organized 
group this side of the mountains, almost 
two hundred of us, and without us the 
Chief wouldn’t last very long. That’s why 
we’re called the Bodyguard, and we are all 
guarding the same body, the Chief’s. 

So one day a couple of months after 
that Atom Master affair, I got a summons 
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from the Chief himself. I’d met him per- 
sonally only once before, when I was hired, 
though naturally I’d seen him often in 
parades, and once had been part of the 
horseback squad that pulled his car. 

You don’t waste any time when the 
Chief sends for you. I put on my best 
deerskin shirt with the fancy fringes, and 
went directly to the Fort. This is an old 
stone building, pretty well crumbled, and 
I believe the Old Men had used it for a 
military purpose. The Chief lives there with 
his wives, and also uses it as a headquarters. 
Although it is not in the best repair, it is 
strong enough to repel almost any kind of 
attack. 

Some of the other Bodyguards were 
lounging around the outside stairs, and I 
said hello to them. Then I went in, and 
up another set of stone stairs, to the 
Official. The Official was supposed to have 
only one door, though I’d heard some of 
the boys hint that there was a secret 
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exit from inside. A guard with a hatchet 
was standing before the door, and I re- 
cognized him. It was Billy Garth. I didn’t 
like him much. 

“The Chief wants to see me,” I said. 

“Well if it isn’t the Atom Master,” he 
said. “The tough boy. You got a mark?” 

I showed him my summons, the usual 
hunk of clay stamped with a seal. 

“Go ahead,” he said, “and leave your 
gun behind. I’ll hold it for you.” 

“Nothing doing,” I told him. “My gun 
is one of die twelve or fifteen left in the 
whole Valley, and maybe in the world for 
all I know. If I ever let it out of my hands, 
I’d never get it back.” We looked at each 
other for a minute, and I could see his 
hand getting tight on the hatchet. I said, 
“Don’t be a fool, Billy. I may give you 
trouble.” 

“All right, tough guy,” he said uglily. 
“Get going.” 

I opened the door, looking as casual as 
I could but being careful not to turn my 
back to Billy, and stepped into the Official. 

The Chief is a man of about fifty; big, 
with gray hair and a very watchful look. 
He has a gun, too, of a different make 
than mine, and he lets the word get around 
that he possesses several boxes of bullets. 
He was wearing a real cloth shirt, and a 
cap with a shiny visor. Sitting on the arm 
of his chair was Norma, one of his wives, 
a short dark woman with a lot of jewelry. 
They both looked up when I came in. 

“I know you,” said the Chief. “Tom 
Hunter. I never forget a name.” 

“You wanted to see me, Chief?” I said. 

“Sure,” he said. “Norma, this is the boy 
who went into the Ruins after that crazy 
madman.” 

She smiled sulkily but said nothing, and 
/I guess she wasn’t supposed to answer, 
because the Chief went right on without 
waiting for her to say a word. 

“I got a job for you, Tom,” he said. 
“A big job that pays good — if you bring 
it off all right.” 

“I’m working for you.” I said. 

“Can you read, Tom?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“I can’t either,” he returned heartily. 
“That makes us both the same kind of 
man. I can’t read, and I never saw the 
reason why I should, either.” 

I knew that was a lie. The Chief could 
read, all right, but he preferred to keep it 
quiet. As for myself, I have nothing 
against reading. My father could read, and 



offered to teach me when I was a boy, but 
I guess I was too busy learning the other 
things that a man needs if he is going to 
stay alive. 

“Reading can be dangerops, Tom,” the 
Chief went on, acting as if he were the 
best friend I had in the world. “A lot of 
trouble comes from reading. Here in 
Sacramento we’ve got a fine country, with 
a thriving town and satisfied farmers. 
Never any trouble, except from agitators. 
And when we catch an agitator, what do 
we find? Why, every time, he’s some fool 
who’s been secretly reading a book he dug 
up out of a hole. Ain’t that right?” 

“Sure,” I said. 

“How do you feel about these trouble- 
makers, Tom, and then holler about learn- 
ing how to make machinery and stuff?” 

“Look,” I said, “I told you before, I’m 
working for you. You furnish my keep, and 
I’ve got no complaint with the quality of 
it. So I don’t have to have any opinions. 
Tell me the job and I’ll do it.” 

Norma smirked, and leaned down to 
whisper in the Chief’s ear. He listened in- 
tently, his shrewd eyes never leaving me. 
“All right, Tom,” he said at last. “I want 
you to find a man, and bring him back 
to me if possible. But I want him alive. He 
has to be alive. If he dies, you do too.” 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

“His name is Johnson. He’s another one 
of these agitators I’ve been telling you 
about. A slim red-headed guy with a 
squint.” 

That reminded me. I’d heard about 
Johnson. He was a farmer in the southwest 
border, not too far from the Ruins. He had 
been making a nuisance of himself by 
urging everyone to learn reading, and had 
also been trying to organize some of the 
other farmers against the Chief. Of course, 
that is rebellion, and cannot be overlooked; 
so I hadn’t been too surprised to hear, one 
fine day, that Johnson disappeared. How- 
ever, these things took place a good year 
ago, and I never suspected that the red- 
head might still be alive. 

“I thought he was dead,” I said. 

“Did you?” said the Chief. “Must be 
somebody else you’re thinking about. This 
Johnson is alive, all right. I believe he went 
into the Ruins. He’s working there, plot- 
ting against me, and that means against 
you, too. Now you know what you have 
to do.” 

If the Ruins do not frighten me as much 
as they do others, it’s because I’m not 
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superstitious. My father brought me up to 
believe only what I tested myself, and con- 
sequently I have no faith in mysterious 
radiations in the air, which can’t be seen 
or felt, but nevertheless cause death. And 
if I kept quiet about that opinion, it’s be- 
cause I have learned that it does not pay 
to oppose the beliefs of other men unless 
there is a definite, practical reason for it. 
I felt no qualms, therefore, about going 
into the Ruins, but at the same time I 
knew that finding a man in that maze of 
broken buildings was not an easy task. 

“How much time have I got?” I asked 
him. 

“Whatever you need.” 

I figured I’d better get going right away. 
The Chief always tries to sound very gener- 
ous about everything, but I knew he’d want 
results quickly. If I didn’t produce, some- 
one else would. He hadn’t told me what 
the payoff would be, and I knew better 
than to ask him, but in a thing like this 
the reward if any is determined by the 
way you do your job. 

When I left the room, Norma was whis- 
pering in the Chief’s ear again, her eyes 
on me, and he was listening carefully and 
nodding. Sooner or later I’d be able to 
guess what she was telling him. 

I went to the stables and got my best 
horse, a gray, named Nick because one 
ear had been nicked by an arrow in a tax 
brush with the whisky distillers. The black- 
smith was pounding at his anvil nearby, 
and stopped to wave to me. 

“Got me a lot of new iron, Tom,” he 
called. 

“Where’d you get it?” 

“Dug up some machinery near the Old 
Men’s highway. Plenty knives and horse- 
shoes soon.” 

I told him to save some for me, because 
I might be needing new equipment when 
I came back. I put a bedroll on Nick, and 
a good spear in the saddle socket. My gun 
was in the shoulder holster, and I had a 
very fine knife almost eighteen inches long 
in the blade. I don’t carry a bow, because 
I’m a poor shot, and I prefer to stick to 
weapons I can handle better than other 
men, not worse. Then I started off at a 
canter to the southwest. 

It was my intention to start my search 
at the old Johnson place, which I under- 
stood had been abandoned since shortly 
after the redhead disappeared. It seemed 
to me that he’d had a family, but I had 
no idea what may have happened to them. 



Because I had assumed his disappearance 
was due to the action of the Chief, it was 
natural to assume also that his family had 
been murdered. That’s the way the Chief 
works; he tries to take no chances. 

Riding through the countryside, I noticed 
that the burned areas were getting harder 
to spot. Nature was coming back, like my 
father always said it would. Even when I 
was a boy the burned areas were already 
green during the rains, and now the shrub- 
bery, and young trees, were beginning. The 
Wars of the Old Men took place when my 
grandfather was a boy and I am told that, 
at that time, the skies were dark with 
smoke for months in a row. 

It is not possible to doubt that the Old 
Men had wonderful things. Their relics are 
everywhere, like the Chief’s car which once 
supposedly could travel under its own 
power. Then, take the buildings: many are 
faced in part with stone which simply is 
unobtainable anywhere around here. It 
must have been transported from a quarry 
in the mountains, and the nearest source 
of good stone for building is at least a 
two-days’ ride. My father, who was a very 
keen man and also, of course, had learned 
much from his father, said that the Old 
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Men were highly skilled in the making of 
vehicles which propelled themselves. They 
also had flying machines and a form of 
communication over great distances. 

The agitators, as the Chief calls them, 
claim that we could have such things again 
if everyone learned to read the old books. 
That may be so. However, I don’t feel that 
it’s any of my business. 

When my father died he gave me two 
great things. One was the gun, which he 
had received from his father, and which 
he told me would insure my independence 
so long as I used it only as a last resort, 
and carefully hoarded the thirty-three 
bullets remaining. I have used the gun four 
times in six years, and have twenty-nine 
bullets left. It marks me as a man apart, 
a man who carries potential death. 

The other thing he gave me was advice. 
He said that I lived in a world of animals, 
and must govern myself accordingly. .He 
said that animals could be either friends or 
enemies, and that even a friendly animal 
might turn on one suddenly. He said that 
I must try to make myself more than an 
animal, so that I would not be governed 
by passion alone. He said that a man could 
always control an animal, because a man 
thought and an animal only felt. 

. He gave me this advice because he was 
afraid for me, and wished no harm to 
come to me. I was a grown man when he 
died, but even to the end he would worry 
about any little scratch I received, or pat 
my shoulder as though I were still a little 
boy. 

The old Johnson place is near the low 
range of hills which protects the Valley 
from the area of the Ruins, all around the 
Bay. It was late the next day that I got there, 
though I rode fairly steadily. A farmer in 
the vicinity pointed the place out to me, 
keeping his distance pretty well when he 
noticed my Bodyguard badge. 

I dismounted a good distance away and, 
taking advantage of whatever cover there 
was, circled the house cautiously. It wasn’t 
deserted. There was smoke coming from 
the chimney, and a saddled horse was 
standing in the yard. I moved closer, got 
inside the rickety fence, edged over to the 
window, and looked in, 

I knew what Norma had been whispering 
to the Chief. She’d told him to send some- 
one else along, to check on me. Billy 
Garth, whom I’d last seen standing guard 
before the Chief’s door, was inside now. 
Also, there was a red-haired girl about 



twenty years old, kind of skinny but still 
good-looking enough. Billy had the girl 
tied up in a chair. The smoke was coining 
from the chimney because Billy was heat- 
ing his knife, and I knew what he intended 
to do to the girl with it. 

I figured I could take a chance on a 
bullet. Taking my gun out of the holster, 
I leaned it on the window sill. “Don’t 
bother heating that any more,” I said. 

The girl jerked her head around and 
looked at me. She wasn’t gagged, but she 
didn’t say anything. There was a big red 
mark across her face, and I figured she’d 
been slapped around some. 

Billy turned slowly to look at me, the 
red-hot knife in his hand. “Well, look who’s 
here,” he said. “The tough kid. Took your 
time getting here, didn’t you.” 

“Put the knife away,” I said. “You might 
burn yourself.” I watched him closely, be- 
cause I don’t trust Billy. 

He just kept looking at me with his little 
red eyes. “You can’t hit anything with that 
gun,” he said. 

“Sure not,” I said. “Drop the knife, 
Billy.” 

He waited a little longer, and then sul- 
lenly dropped it point down into the floor, 
the wood smoldering at the contact. 
“You’re safe,” he snorted. “Got the nerve 
to come in now?” 

I came in through the window, watching 
him. When I was inside, I put my gun 
back in the holster. “The Chief send you?” 
I asked. 

“He thought maybe you needed some 
help.” 

“Why did you come here straight, in- 
stead of meeting me on the road?” 

Billy picked up his knife and walked 
over to the corner where a bucket of water 
stood. He plunged the blade in the water 
several times, to cool it. “Never occurred 
to me,” he said. “Were you lonesome?” 

I wasn’t going to get anything out of 
him. I turned my attention to the girl tied 
in the chair. “Who are you?” I asked. 

She didn’t say anything, just looked at 
me with eyes that almost scorched my 
jacket. However, the red hair made it 
obvious; she was one of Johnson’s family, 
maybe his daughter. I took out my knife, 
went over, and cut the cords that tied her. 
It didn’t change her expression; she just 
rubbed her wrists and ankles, and let her 
eyes spit hate at me. 

“You don’t have to look at me like that," 
I said. “Seems to me you owe me a favor.” 
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“I don’t owe a Bodyguard anything,” she 
whispered. 

Billy laughed. His knife was cool, and 
he stuck it back in its scabbard. “You 
should ha’ come a little later,” he said. 
“She’d tell me where the old man is, all 
right, after she crawled around on her 
wrists and ankles for a while.” 

“You hear him,” I said to the girl. “You 
want me to turn you over to him again, 
or will you tell where Johnson is?” 

She was scared. She seemed to draw up 
into herself. “I don’t know,” she said. “I 
don’t know where he is.” 

“You’re his daughter, aren’t you?” 
“Yes.” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“I’ve been living in the woods,” she ex- 
plained rapidly, “Pa’s been gone a year 
now, nobody knows where he is. I came 
back to look around kind of, and see if it 
was safe to live here again.” 

“Whereabouts in the woods you been 
living?” 

“Just around.” 

“Your father’s hiding out in the Ruins, 
isn’t he?” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” she said. 

I turned to Billy. “How’d you find her?” 
I asked. 

He grunted. “I came down here to look 
the place over, same as you did. The old 
man is probably right around the neighbor- 
hood, living with one of these farmers. 
Anyhow, I see this girl sneakin’ around in 
the house, so I grabbed her. Does that 
give you any ideas, bright boy?” 

“You think Johnson’s hiding out near 
here?” I asked him. 

“Sure.” 

“Why?” 

“A smart kid like you should be able to 
figure it out himself. Where else would he 
go?” 

“For one thing,” I said, watching the 
girl closely, “he might go into the Ruins. 
He believed in reading, so he’d go some 
place where there were a lot of books. 
He’d do that because he’d figure the books 
would show him to get rid of the 
Chief.” 

It seemed to me the girl was trying too 
hard to look indifferent. I thought perhaps 
I was on the right track. We talked some 
more but got nowhere, except that I found 
out her name was Molly. She calmed down 
considerably after she was sure no one 
was going to burn her hands and feet oS, 
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but she stuck to her story about not know- 
ing where Johnson was. 

As it was getting late, I went out to get 
my horse, and stabled him in the old barn. 
I guess only Molly got much sleep that 
night, because both Billy and I were lying 
awake listening to each other’s breathing. 
Maybe the Chief thought Norma’d given 
him a good idea, sending Billy to watch 
me, but it didn’t seem so smart to me. 

In the morning I brought down a couple of 
rabbits with my slingshot, and we had a good 
breakfast. There is no shortage of game in 
the Sacramento Territory 7 . In the hills of 
the east, where I was raised, a good man 
with a spear can bring down a buck almost 
for the asking. 

Then I put Molly on my horse behind 
me, and we started out for the Ruins. 
Billy Garth was sulky, but he came along; 
I could see that he was afraid of radiations. 
I kept watching Molly for signs of the 
same fear, but, as she showed none, I con- 
cluded that she really had been living in 
die Ruins with her father, and living there 
had learned the radiations were only super- 
stition. 

When you get to the top of the hills just 
this side of the Bay, you can see the begin- 
nings of the Ruins. It is a breathtaking 
sight; thousands and thousands of houses, 
all of them just shells. I could see that 
Billy was sweating, so I took a lot of 
pleasure in riding forward steadily. 

From the crest of the ridge there is a 
steady slope down to the Bay. We could 
see the brightly shining waters, and across 
them the site of San Francisco, another of 
the cities of the Old Men. We could even 
see where the bridges had once jutted out 
from the shore. I said to the girl, “What 
was the name of this place, just below us?” 
“I don’t know,” she said. 

“Won’t hurt you any to tell me,” I an- 
swered. “I’d just like to know.” 

She paused. Though skinny, as I have 
said, she was somehow attractive. Her eyes 
were greenish and her skin was fair. “It 
was called Berkeley,” she said. “That’s 
what I was told. The Old Men had a lot 
of wonderful things here.” 

“For instance?” 

“Books,” she hesitated, “My f — people 
I know said there were just thousands of 
books buried here.” 

“-Can you read?” I asked her. 

“Yes,” she said challengingly. “I don’t 
care who knows it, either.” 

“That’s all right,” I said. “It’s no skin 
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off my back if you can read. Whereabouts 
did you say these books were buried?” 

She saw where I was leading, then, and 
with a furious look turned her face away. 

I heard a loud laugh from Billy Garth, 
who had been riding a little behind. “She’s 
smarter’n you,” he jeered. “How about it, 
tough guy? Ain’t you tired yet, or do I 
beat up my knife and do it my way?” 

I didn’t answer. Billy suddenly spurred 
his horse alongside and laid hold of the 
bridle. “O.K., Hunter,” he said. “You’re so 
smart. You figure on poking around in 
these Ruins for ever looking for an old 
fool who only has to duck behind a wall 
to hide?” 

“Get your hand off,” I said. 

“I’ve gone as far into this death trap 
as I’m going!” he snarled. “We’ve got the 
answer right here in this girl. We don’t 
have to look for her old man. We just 
string her up by the thumbs in a nice 
prominent place, and let her holler a while, 
and he’ll come to us. If you had half the 
nerve — ■” 

I struck his hand off the bridle. He 
roared and lunged at me, clawing for his 
hatchet. I caught his wrist and twisted 
the hatchet out of his grasp. It fell on my 
horse; I could see the blood gush as the 
beast screamed and shot forward. All 
three of us, Molly, Billy and I, fell to the 
ground in a heap. Something hit my head 
and that was all I knew for some time. 

I woke up not wanting to. From the way 
it hurt to breathe, I knew I must have a 
couple of cracked ribs. And when I raised 
my hand to my face, it came away sticky 
with blood. With a good deal of effort, I 
managed to sit up and prop myself against a 
tree bole. My head was buzzing, and it was 
a few minutes before my eyes could focus. 

What puzzled me was, that I was still 
alive. When the fall knocked me out, Billy 
doubtless had given me a going-over, but 
why hadn’t he killed me? He had taken 
my gun, but my knife was s till in its sheath. 
I had to get up and move; I knew if I 
just lay there I would soon be too stiff and 
weak to help myself. 

After a couple of failures, I got to my 
feet, and my head cleared. I examined the 
tracks on the ground, and got a better 
idea of what had happened. Billy had 
been scuffling with Molly, she had broken 
away, run, and he had followed her. He 
had just been too busy to kill me, or per- 
haps had thought me already dead. 

With my knife, I cut strips off my deer- 



skin jacket, and bound my chest as well 
as I could. It helped some. Then, since 
my horse was gone, I started off on foot 
down the slope and into the Ruins, follow- 
ing the tracks. 

By the position of the sun, I judged I 
had been unconscious for about two hours. 
Since Billy was mounted and I was not, 
I had no hope of overtaking him quickly, 
but I figured I would do it eventually. 

The Ruins were beginning in earnest, 
now, and I lost Billy’s tracks on the hard 
surface of an old road. It seemed to me 
that he would not go much farther down 
the slope, for fear of Radiations. I deter- 
mined therefore to wait for developments, 
since Billy would have to make his pres- 
ence known in some way if he intended 
to use Molly as bait for her father. 

It was late afternoon by now. I ate some 
strips of the morning’s rabbit, which I had 
shoved into a pocket. Then I climbed to the 
shattered roof of a small building nearby, 
and lay down behind the low parapet which 
surrounded the roof. From this position I 
had a fairly good view of the surrounding 
territory, merely by raising my head. It 
felt good to lie down and rest; my chest 
hurt with every breath, and my head 
throbbed. 

With the coming of twilight, I began to 
watch very carefully. At last I saw the first 
flicker of a fire about half a mile south. I 
got going the best I could, sliding off the 
roof and racing toward the south as fast 
as my painful chest would let me. I had 
to get there first. 

The remains of a tower stood in a clear- 
ing. There were no building ruins within 
at least one hundred yards. Rubble from 
the tower itself made it very easy to climb 
to the highest point, about twenty feet 
above ground. Here, at the top, Billy 
Garth had built a huge fire. Sprawled at 
his feet, but plainly visible, was Molly. 
Her hands and feet were bound. 

I found a good point of vantage, and 
settled down comfortably to wait. It wasn’t 
long before I saw definite signs that some- 
one was moving about in the perimeter of 
the Ruins. I advanced quickly, but at that 
I was almost too late. 

“Hello!” came a voice out of the 
shadowy buildings. “What do you want, 
you up there with the fire?” 

Billy Garth roared back, “I got some- 
thing to trade!” He bent, seized Molly by 
the hair, and dragged her erect. “Look!” 
he boomed. “I got a red-headed girl named 
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MoEy. She’s been beat up some. Maybe 
she’ll get beat up some more!” 

There was a pause, and then the new- 
comer’s voice came again, hoarse and 
strained. “What do you want?” 

“A trade!” shouted Billy gleefully. “One 
red-headed girl, in reasonable good shape, 
breathing anyhow, to trade for a red- 
headed dog named: Johnson!” 

I had rounded the last building now, 
scrambling in my haste, and saw the 
stranger at last. It was Johnson all right; 
there was no doubt about it. 

“Let the girl go,” Johnson was saying. 
“Let me see her walk away, and I’ll give 
up.” 

“You don’t make no deals with me,” 
said BEly. “I make the deals. See?” He 
swung his hand heavily against the girl, 
knocking her down. “You got nothing to 
make deals about, Johnson. The Chief 
wants you. If you give up now, or not, 
we’ll get you. But if you don’t show in a 
hurry, I start kicking your girl’s ribs 
into a busted basket!” 

“I’ll come,” sobbed Johnson. 

I moved forward quickly. Before Johnson 
had a chance to step out of the shadows, 
I was on him. The weight of my body 
knocked him flat on his face, stunning 
him. I whipped a cord around his wrists. 
Then I lifted him to his feet, and he stood 
groggily, facing me. He was a tall man, 
thin, not so young any more, and he 
looked as though he hadn’t eaten weU for 
a while. 

“Tricked!” he said thickly, as soon as 
he could talk. “You Bodyguards — ” 

“Keep quiet and you won’t get hurt,” I 
told him. I took out my knife and put it 
in his ribs. “Now move out into the light, 
and stop when I tell you to.” 

He walked, or rather staggered, a few 
steps into the flickering light thrown by 
the fire. I walked close behind him, my 
knife point ready. I saw Billy Garth make 
a gesture of surprise when he recognized 
me, and draw my gun out of his belt. 

The girl saw us too, and struggled to her 
knees. “Go back, Pa!” she wailed. “Run! 
Run!” 

I halted Johnson, and called up to where 
the others were. “You’re through, Billy,” 
I said. “I’ve got Johnson. I’ll kill him 
before I’ll let you have him, and the Chief 
wants him alive. Throw down my gun. 
Bifly.” 

I said, “It’s no use, Billy. You never shot 
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a gun in your life. You can’t possibly 
hit me. Throw down the gun.” 

“You haven’t got the nerve to kill him,” 
he said. 

I grabbed Johnson by the hair and 
pulled his head back. I put my knife across 
Iris throat. “Throw down my gun,” I said. 

Billy hesitated and then, with a curse, 
hurled the gun to the foot of the broken 
tower. He scrambled down the slope of 
rubble and vanished into the dark at a 
dead run. A moment later I heard the hoof- 
beats of his horse. 

Johnson was almost fainting. I got my 
gun, then climbed to the tower and cut the 
girl loose. She was in bad shape. I helped 
her down to the ground and she stumbled 
to her father, holding on to him and kiss- 
ing him. 

“You wouldn’t have killed him, would 
you?” she said to me. 

“I don’t know,” I answered. 

“He’s a Bodyguard,” rasped Johnson. 
“What are you going to do with Molly? 
That other one offered to trade her for 
me.” 

“He was kidding,” I said. “You didn’t 
reafly believe him, did you?” 

“No,” he admitted reluctantly. “But I 
thought ... if there was a chance — ■” 

The girl wept. She looked homely with 
tears running down her face, and her eyes 
and cheeks puffy with bruises. “You should 
have stayed away, Pa,” she said. “You 
never should have come.” 

Johnson turned to me again. ‘.‘What are 
you going to do with us?” he said. 

“I have orders,” I told him. “I work for 
the Chief, and I carry out orders. He told 
me to bring you back to him alive, and 
that what I’m going to do. But he didn’t 
say anything about the girl. As soon as I 
figure it’s safe, she can go. I don’t care 
where she goes, and I’ll see that she has a 
chance to get clear.” 

They stared at me. “You mean that?” 
asked Johnson slowly. 

“Of course I mean it,” I said irritably. 

They didn’t say any more, but only clung 
to each other. Then Johnson showed us 
where we could find fresh water, and we 
made a camp. He led us to food, too, the 
canned food of the Old Men, which was 
plentiful in the Ruins. All together, he was 
as little troublesome a prisoner as I ever 
took. 

“Aren’t you afraid to eat this food?” he 
asked me, when I had opened several cans 
with my knife. 
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“Why?” 

“Radiations.” 

I smiled. “I don’t believe in radiations,” 
I said. 

He shook his head gravely. “They’re 
real. Very terribly real.” 

“Then you shouldn’t be alive,” I pointed 
out. “You’ve been living here for a year.” 
“This area,” said Johnson, “and most of 
the other outlying districts as well, were 
destroyed by ordinary bombs. If you can 
use a word like ‘ordinary’ for bombs that 
do so much mischief. So the radiations are 
not present everywhere. Over there” — -he 
pointed out towards the Bay — “on the 
other side of the water, where the main 
city stood, the radiations are probably still 
present, though nowhere near as bad as 
they used to be. People no longer really 
understand what radiations are, what they 
do. So they keep away from all ruins, 
superstitiously. And that’s a pity, because 
there is so much to be learned here.” 
“Books?” I said. 

“Yes.” 

“What can you leapi from them?” 
“Everything. How to make buildings like 
these, how to live like the Old Men lived, 
do as they did — ” 

“Not interested,” I said. 

“Don’t you want to have those things 
again?” 

I got impatient. “I never had them, so 
I don’t miss them. My father said never 
to want anything I couldn’t have. And now 
I’m going to get some sleep.” 

Molly came over. Without saying a 
word, she began to rebandage my chest. 
She did a good job, and I felt much better. 
Then, “What’s your name?” 

“Tom Hunter.” 

“All right, Tom. You’re a hard man and 
a Bodi^guard. But you helped me twice, 
even though you intend to turn my father 
over to the Chief. I won’t ask you why 
you helped me, or why you have to take 
Pa to die.” 

“My father said — ” 

“I know. Your father said. Now your 
chest should feel better, if you give it 
some rest.” 

Though we all had apparently come to 
friendly terms, I did not neglect to tie up 
both of them securely for the night. I 
wanted to sleep without listening for 
hostile movements. 

In the morning we started the long walk 
to Sacramento. I was stiff and sore, but 
the mild exercise and the warm sun com- 



bined to loosen my bruised muscles. We 
walked together, more like three friends 
than anything else, and Johnson talked 
very frankly . to me. 

He told me that he had known how to 
read since he was a boy. Living close to 
the Ruins, he had explored them for a 
long time, and had stumbled on a huge 
collection of books in a place near to the 
broken tower where I captured him. The 
things he read in these books inflamed his 
desire to know more, to dispose of our 
corrupt Chief, and to set the community 
on a track which would bring it back some 
day to the achievements of the Old Men. 
There was actually, he said, a secret organ- 
ization among the farmers of Sacramento 
Territory; the Chief knew it quite well, but 
dared not try to punish all involved be- 
cause the disaffection was so widespread. 

I, too, knew, of course, that the Chief 
was far from popular. That was why the 
Bodyguard existed. The news of a secret 
organization explained why the Chief was 
so concerned about Johnson, and why he 
wanted him alive. 

Johnson said also that Molly had been 
working with him, to the extent of acting 
as liaison between the farmers and himself. 
She had been on one of her periodic trips 
into the Territory when Billy Garth found 
her. 

“You shouldn’t tell me this,” I said. 

“I think I should.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you’re on the wrong side in 
this struggle, Tom Hunter, and I believe 
you’ll realize it soon.” 

I shrugged. “Your side may be wrong, 
too. You want to bring back the Old Men. 
You’re like that crazy old man who called 
himself the Atom Master. What did the 
Old Men do that was so good? They built 
things and then smashed them. My grand- 
father was a little boy then. The sky was 
black and fires shot out. of the earth like 
fountains. They learned how to do that 
from the books. What good are the books 
if that was the final use for them?” 

Johnson protested that I didn’t under- 
stand. Maybe I don’t. I never read the 
books, I don’t know what they say. Maybe 
there are books that tell people how to 
be good to each other, too. 

It was on the morning of our third day 
of travel that I saw the horsemen 
approaching over the meadows. From their 
formation and the way they rode, I knew 
them to be Bodyguards. I was worried for 
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Molly. She should have left long ago, but 
insisted on coming along as far as possible. 
I looked for a place where she might hide, 
but it was too late. Farmhouses were 
visible but distant, and the fringe of trees 
that marked the Big River was half a mile 
away. 

There were five horsemen, and they 
reined in before us. I recognized the 
leader, big Joe Wentworth. 

“Don’t reach for anything, Hunter,” said 
Joe. “You’re covered.” 

I hadn’t made a motion. “Why should I 
reach?” I said. “What’s up?” 

“This Johnson?” asked Joe. 

“Yes. What’s the trouble?” 

“I got my orders, Hunter. The Chief 
sent me to bring you in, and Johnson, too, 
if he was with you.” He looked at me 
levelly for a moment. “I might as well tell 
you, Tom. The Chief wants this guy John- 
son alive, but he told me to finish you off 
if you make any trouble.” 

The picture was plain. Too plain. Billy 
Garth had returned, and told some in- 
teresting story. 

“You won’t have any trouble,” I said. 
“What kind of a story did Billy tell?” 
“Beats me. It’s none of my business. 
Now, Tom, I’ll have to ask you for your 
gun. We’ll get it from you one way or the 
other, and it’s better this way. You know 
me, and I promise I’ll return it to you.” 
“I’ll take your word for it, Joe,” I said. 
Bitterly, I took the gun out of its holster 
and handed it to him. I gave him my knife, 
also. 

He took both, and turned to Molly. 
“This girl,” he said. “Who. is she?” 

“Never saw her before,” I said. “She 
lives in that house over there, she says.” 
I waved my hand toward a distant farm- 
house. “We just came across her a few 
minutes ago.” 

Joe Wentworth looked at her. “She’s got 
red hair,” he said. “Like Johnson.” 

“Lots of people have red hair,” I said. 
“How about it, Johnson?” asked Joe. 
“You know this girl?” 

“No,” said Johnson. 

“I think you guys are both liars,” said 
Joe. “But the Chief didn’t say anything 
about a girl. He said you and Johnson. 
And I got you and Johnson. That should 
be good enough blood to drink for one 
day. All right, let’s get going!” 

Johnson and I were swung up, each 
behind one of the riders, and we galloped 
off. I turned my head and saw Molly stand 
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watching us for a moment, then turn and 
run in the direction of the farmhousa 

Walking had been easier on my ribs than 
riding. By the time we got to the Fort, I 
was badly shaken up. I expected to be 
taken in to the Chief, but instead I was 
thrown into one of the strongrooms of the 
cellar, with Johnson. I made no fuss about 
it; there’s no use complaining about some- 
thing you can’t help. 

I sat there for two days with Johnson. 
He tried to thank me for not giving Molly 
away, but I cut him off short. I wasn’t 
too sure why I’d done it. And I suspected 
that, by that impulse, I might have put a 
noose around my neck. “That’s your 
trouble,” I told myself. “You’re too 
squeamish. You should have killed Billy 
Garth when you first put a gun on him 
through the window of the old Johnson 
place.” 

Finally they came for us and marched 
us upstairs, into the Official. I got the feel- 
ing that something was wrong. The men 
who brought us looked as though they had. 
been fighting recently. One had a bandaged 
arm. They were surly and silent, not what 
I would have expected. I asked them what 
the trouble was, but they said nothing. They 
brought us into the Official and stood by 
the door, inside. 

The Chief sat behind his desk, looking 
sour. Norma was on the arm of his chair, 
as though she hadn’t even moved since last 
I saw her. Joe Wentworth leaned against 
the wall, his face dark, and I wasn’t at all 
surprised to see Billy Garth, who stood 
near the Chief with one hand on the 
hatchet in his belt. He was grinning slyly. 

The Chief examined us critically, while 
Norma whispered in his ear like a black 
bird perched on his shoulder. “So you two 
men been working together,” he said at 
last. “No wonder you didn’t mind going 
into the Ruins after the Atom Master, 
Hunter. You had friends there, eh?” 

I didn’t answer. 

“Then when I sent you for Johnson, 
that was right up your tree. Only you 
didn’t intend to get him. You just figured 
on warning him.” 

“Ask Joe Wentworth,” I said. “Ask him 
where I was going when he arrested me.” 

“Yeah, yeah,” said the Chief, “You 
might have been going anywhere. Besides, 
I think maybe Joe is a liar, too.” He darted 
an angry glance at Wentworth, who looked 
blacker than ever. “Because you had a 
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girl with you, and Joe let her go. Didn’t 
you, Joe?” 

“You didn’t say nothing about a girl,” 
responded Joe sturdily. 

The Chief leaned back and was whis- 
pered to some more. Then, “That was 
Johnson’s daughter. You didn’t know that, 
did you? The hell you didn’t. You let her 
get away to stir up these fool farmers.” 

I said, “He didn’t know it was Johnson’s 
daughter. I knew, but I told him it wasn’t.” 
I was standing before his desk. The 
Chief is a big man, but he moved faster 
than I have ever seen anyone move. In a' 
single motion he rose from his chair, 
plucked his gun from his belt, and hit me 
across the face with the barrel. I didn’t 
even have time to duck. I landed on the 
floor, blood streaming from a face still 
puffy since my encounter with Billy Garth 
near the Ruins. Even with the pain, I 
couldn’t help noticing Norma’s malicious 
smile. 

I climbed to my feet and let the blood 
drip. “You shouldn’t have done that,” I 
said. “Now, watch out for me.” 

“You!” said the Chief. “Watch out for 
you! You renegade!” He was white with 
rage. “You let the girl go, and now every 
blasted farmer in the Valley has ridden into 
town yelling for Johnson!” 

Norma grabbed his arm, as though to 
stop him from saying too much. He shook 
her off. “Thirty Bodyguards dead!” he 
bellowed. “I shouldn’t ha’ done that to 
you, hey? Spying for this red-headed book- 
worm, and you tell me to watch out for 
you ! ” 

Johnson spoke up. “This man found me 
for you, but he found me too late. Whether 
or not you kill me now doesn’t matter. 
The date for this action was set a month 
ago. You’re through, Chief.” 

The Chief sat down and looked at him 
coldly. Norma perched on the arm of the 
chair again, and put her hand on his 
shoulder. She bent and whispered to him. 

“Since you think you know so much about 
it,” said the Chief, “I’ll tell you something 
you don’t know. We’re going to wipe out 
your whole lousy crew. I’m going to fix you 
up right now, both of you, just as pretty as 
I can make you. Then I’ll hang what’s left 
of you outside the window, for your friends 
to see.” 

It got very quiet in there. I began to under- 
stand what was happening. Some kind of 
revolt had started, all right, and the Chief 
was hard-pressed. He might yet even be 



beaten. I felt a little hope. There could be a 
way out. I looked around the room, at the 
Chief, at Billy, at Joe Wentworth, at the two 
guards standing by the door. Joe had my gun 
at his belt, and only the Chief had another. 

“Well, Joe,” I said, “seems to me you got 
something you promised to return to me.” 

The Chief leaned forward. “We’ll start 
now,” he said. I felt my elbows clamped 
from behind by one of the guards. Johnson 
was held the same way. 

“All right, Billy,” said the Chief. “You 
can start in on your friend Hunter. Joe, I 
want you to muss up Johnson.” 

I heard noises outside, and shouting. I 
figured that if I could stay alive for a few 
minutes more, I might have a chance. Billy 
approached me, grinning all over. He was 
going to like this. I kicked back hard and 
twisted forward at the same time, feeling my 
broken ribs stab me like knives. I got one 
arm loose" just in time to deflect Billy’s first 
punch, which glanced off the side of my 
head but hurt me anyhow. I got my other 
arm loose and shook off the guard just in 
time to receive another blow full in the face. 
It knocked me sprawling into the comer. 

I saw Billy coming at me, and tried to get 
up in time to avoid his feet, I wasn’t sure 
I’d manage. Then something flew through 
the air and landed against my chest with a 
thump. It was my gun! 

“I near forgot to return it,” said Joe 
calmly. 

With a cry of fear, Billy Garth snatched 
at his hatchet. He didn’t draw it. I shot him 
through the head, and he fell in a heap 
before me. 

Too much happened, too fast. The Chief 
missed with his first shot, and never had a 
chance to try again. Joe Wentworth and I, 
together, beat him to death. I put a bullet 
through Norma myself, while she ran 
screaming for the door. I forgot about the 
two guards until I noticed that Johnson was 
holding them off, very nicely, with the Chief’s 
own gun. Then, when it was over, when my 
head cleared and I could see the blood and 
bodies, I was sick, while big Joe Wentworth 
watched me solemnly. 

So that was the end of the big revolt. 
There was no one fighting after Joe and I 
dragged the bodies downstairs, out in the 
front of the Fort, and nailed them to the 
door. That was Johnson’s idea; he said it 
would give notice, and it did. 

The Chief was dead, and so the Body- 
guards had no leader; but Johnson was alive, 
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and he had all the farmers Molly had 
gathered. The result was easy to see. 

It was two weeks later that I stood in the 
Official again. The blood had been washed 
off the floor, but it seemed to me that I 
could still smell it. The room was different 
in another way, too, because now Johnson 
sat in the big chair, and Molly stood beside 
him. 

“I wish you’d change your mind, Tom,” 
said Johnson. 

“I’m going,” I said. 

“We could use you.” 

“You’ve got Joe Wentworth,” I said. “He’s 
better than I am. You’ve got a gun now, 
too.” I pointed at the Chief’s gun, which he 
was wearing. 

“But you could help, Tom,” said Johnson. 
“We can get a new world started here. 
We’re not the only people left alive in this 
continent. There must be other groups, many 
groups, across the mountains to the east. We 
can join them all together, get a Nation like 
the Old Men had.” 

“Let him alone, Pa,” said Molly. She came 
over and put her hands on my shoulders. 
Her face wasn’t bruised any more, and she 
was very good-looking, though she was 
skinny as ever. “Your chest feel all right 
now, Tom?” 

“Sure,” I said. “I can travel fine.” 

“What’s the trouble, Tom?” said Johnson. 
“You know how much we’d like your help 
in this. We’ve got a lot to do. Set up schools, 
set up proper authority, see that sound laws 
are made, explore the Ruins — ” 

“Look,” I said, “I quit being a Bodyguard 
when the Chief swiped me across the face 
with a gun barrel. By any other name, it’s 
still Bodyguarding you want me for. I’ve 
got nothing against you, Johnson. You won’t 
order any killings just for the fun of it. But 
I don’t go for your ideas.” 

“What ideas?” 

“You think we had trouble because we 
had bad government. You think good 
government will make people better. I don’t 
see it that way. The trouble is not bad 
government, but just government itself. 
With the wrong kind of people, no govern- 
ment can do any good. With the right kind 
of people, you don’t need government at all. 

“You think you can get the right kind of 
people by starting from the government end, 
and telling them to go to school, and putting 
out Bodyguards to walk the fields and keep 
people straight. I think you’ve got to start 
from the other end, forget the Old Men and 
the way they worked things, forget about 



organizations and just start raising people 
right. Like my father wanted to raise me, 
to be a man and not an animal. 

“Johnson, you want to bring back the days 
of the Old Men, but I’m glad the Old Men 
are gone, and I hope they never come back. 
I had enough killing right here, in this room. 
I’m not interested in any more, for any 
purpose.” 

I ripped my gun out of its holster and 
threw it on the table before Johnson. “Here,” 
I said, “keep this one until the books teach 
you to make some more.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Johnson. “I’m really 
sorry.” 

I turned around and went out, down the 
stairs and into the sunshine. The air smelled 
good. I saw that Molly had followed me. 

“That’s the longest speech I ever heard 
you make,” she said. 

“The last, too.” 

“Where are you going now?” 

“East. To the mountains. Where I used to 
live with my father.” 

“You got a wife there, maybe?” 

“No. You got somebody?” 

“No.” 

We looked at each other, and then we 
both began to laugh. 
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There is a further mystery associated with 
this planet. Stories are told of a voyage to a 
sister planet next nearer their sun. The fact 
of such a voyage was confirmed by exploration 
of the latter, which was found to possess an 
identical and obviously imported flora. It is 
in all ways a fertile, beautiful, and completely 
untenanted world. Why the dominant species 
of the third planet failed to exploit its initial 
success it is impossible to imagine. As for the 
ship in which the flight was made; no record 
survives. Presumably it was powered by some 
adaptation of the hydrogen fusion reactor 
which now represents the main source of energy 
for the species and is the sole relic of a 
vanished or aborted atomic era. 

Kran Author: A History of 
Irridelian Spatial Expansion. 

“O sole o mio 
Sun in all his splendor!” 

E ACH note of the song was a differently- 
colored jewel; high, sweet, strong and 
pure. Madeleine sang in the open glade to 
the imagined thousands who would once 
have gathered to hear such a voice as hers. 
Once, before those thousands fled their de- 
serted cities to live in a vast suburb of 
hollow trees. The voice that missed its 
audience by a few generations soared on. 

“Forgotten is the storm 
The clouds now vanish” 

Her only listener lay in a trance of re- 
collection. Daniel Clark was engaged in 
playing his usual role of audience for his 
wife, trying to make up in appreciation 
what he lacked in number. Ordinarily at 
such times his thoughts wandered without 
object but the -words of the song struck a 
responsive chord and his mind focused; the 
storm was forgotten perhaps, but the clouds 
lay dark over the planet. A new age had 
come, engulfing and choking the old in the 
moment of its most vigorous growth. 
Everyone was in it; the unready, the un- 
willing, the puzzled and the despairing; 
and the sad tatters of maladjustment 
ensnared all efforts at transition. It was 
the Trees that did it. The Trees were them- 
selves only an incidental offshoot of the 
discovery of plant hormones but they had 
remorselessly led social evolution into a 
blind alley with their single enticement of 
gracious and inexpensive shelter. For as 
soon as Peter Wark broadcast his tech- 
niques for the development and biocatalytic 



sculpture of the growing tree into a 
functional home, the great dispersion 
began. Man was a tree-dweller now as he 
had been long ago and his cave in the 
cliff, natural or fabricated, was abandoned. 
The Trees had taken root in his culture as 
they did in the soil itself and destroyed 
that culture moch as an efficient invader 
upsets an established ecology. Or perhaps 
the fault lay with the old industrial society, 
various and brilliant as it had been, that 
needed only this one agent to precipitate 
into another pattern in which all things 
were sacrificed for stability. For stability 
of a sort had certainly been achieved. The 
Trees were as stable as — trees. Not only 
had they sucked into their roots the energies 
of the fading industrialism but they had 
successfully resisted destruction even by the 
fires of war. It was that that finally sealed 
the consciousness of their inevitability into 
the minds of men. 

Of all nations, Russia, intoxicated by its 
new industrialism and able by fiat to con- 
trol fhe movement of her population, had 
longest resisted the new influence. Her 
neighbors compared with terror her grow- 
ing might with their own diminishing 
potentialities and estimated themselves al- 
ready lost in the next conflict. For a long 
time catastrophe impended as Russia 
watched the ratio of power scale in her 
favor beyond possible doubt. In a last 
desperate maneuver the United States 
donated a small stock of hydrogen bombs 
to every nation on earth to make the price of 
conquest high. In an ironic effort to pre- 
serve the semblance of neutrality, Russia 
was included in the bequest. 

The inevitable was not forestalled. The 
necessary pretext arose or was manufactured 
and Russia fell upon little Yugoslavia, 
shrieking threats of total annihilation in 
the event of atomic reprisal against her- 
self. The industrial potential of the de- 
fender was nil, for Yugoslavia, a country 
of smallholders, had resisted alterations in 
economic structure during its period of 
native communism to slip easily into the 
new rural order. This nation of tree- 
dwellers now bore the onslaught of a war 
in which every modern implement was 
employed. 

Whereupon it became abundantly clear 
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that the power of the new order to endure 
exceeded that of the old to destroy. The 
already dying cities of Yugoslavia were 
easily occupied but the land defied con- 
quest. A man’s home became his castle in 
a new sense and the mechanized offensives 
ground to a crawl against millions of 
wooden pillboxes defended with small 
arms by nearly self-sufficient family groups. 
Then, when the fears of the defenders 
gave way to contempt, the American atomic 
donation was flown off hidden airstrips. 
After the ensuing holocaust in which 
Russia’s industrial potential and governing 
elite disintegrated together with her cities 
and a large part of her population, the 
Russians also retreated into the woods. 

So the Trees stabilized everything, even 
peace. Manners and morals, too, became 
more strict and less exciting in Suburbia. 
At the birth of a female child it became 
customary to develop a Tree which should 
be ready to house her family when she 
came of age. Matings were usually ar- 
ranged in the neighborhood since travel 
was restricted and people lived and died 
in the area of their birth except for the 
few who were able to attend small school 
towns for their educations. The world was 
semiparalyzed by energy-lack. The great 
cities had been many things: Workshops, 
transport -centers and markets; but primarily 
they had been power generators, where 
great concentrations of men wrestled the 
stored resources of earth into available 
energy. Now the employees played truant 
in the woods and the furnaces were cold. 
Some industry still survived in the dying 
cities but the energy available in Suburbia 
was only that which could be generated 
locally with primitive materials and this 
was at a level which threatened society 
with decline from the rural to the primitive. 

That threat is gone now, Daniel thought. 
I’ve given them the power they need in 
little, eternal packages. They can live in 
the woods forever. 1 am the Prometheus 
of this culture 1 hate. 

“The fresh’ ning breezes 
Heavy airs will banish’’ 

Daniel’s thoughts swung back to the 
singer. It was strange, the way his life and 
Madeleine’s were tied together. Even in 
childhood she was always there. She was 
born practically in the next Tree. They 
played together, fought together, and as 
they grew older they were always invited 
together. For from early adolescence it 



was apparent to everyone that they would 
one day marry and live in her Tree to- 
gether. Apparent, that is, to everyone but 
Daniel. From his point of view Madeleine 
left too much to be desired. She was sulky, 
changeable and intense, and was seldom 
simply good fun or comfortable to be with. 
The truth was that she was dominated by 
her voice! In an age departed that voice 
would have enabled her to sup with queens 
and walk amid worshippers. But now that 
luminous talent was exhibited to yokels 
whose musical tastes were confined to trite 
country melodies. Yet she would embarrass 
him by singing on all occasions to friends 
who considered her performance simply 
silly. Moreover, afterwards he was made 
to feel the sting of her rebuffed pride. Still, 
she was different, and after a time away 
from her Daniel would miss her and find 
her differentness refreshing. 

He remembered their last date before 
she left. It was a summer night dance and 
his mother had been at him: 

“Why don’t you ask Maddy, Dan?” 
“Aw, you know how she acts.” 

“Think how hurt she’ll be if you don’t.” 
In the end, of course, he had asked her. 
Madeleine had naturally expected him to 
do so and had made her preparations. 

“But look, Maddy, this time let’s just 
have fun.” 

“You mean you don’t want me to sing!” 
“You know very well that nobody likes 
it. They just think it’s queer.” 

“They can think what they like! I’ll sing 
if I please! If you care so much what 
they think, you needn’t take me!” 

“All right. We’ll just have another rotten 
night!” 

It was worse than Daniel could have 
imagined. The usual provocation arose of 
course: “Aren’t you going to sing tonight, 
Maddy?” This, from a small malicious 
female creature who usually referred to her 
victim as Mad Madeleine. And the answer: 
“Yes, if you like.” 

Somewhere Madeleine had come across 
the aria “One Fine Day” from Madam 
Butterfly which, certainly, none of her 
callow audience had ever heard. She ren- 
dered all of it now; in French. The joke 
was just too good; the listening group 
whooped with the last soaring note and' 
laughed itself to tears. Madeleine was 
white. Strangely too, Daniel, instead of his 
usual stricken embarrassment felt a sense 
of adult outrage. He had just “caught on.” 
With the first pure notes there had come to 
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him a feeling that was afterwards to be 
forever renewed when he heard Madeleine 
singing — that each note was a ray of pure 
and different color. The phrase “coloratura 
9oprano” would have made sense to him 
then, if he had ever heard it. 

He rose to his feet and shouted: “Do 
any of you know French?” Then, into the 
amazed silence: “You don’t even know 
what you’re laughing at!” And to Made- 
leine: “Let’s get out of here.” 

He remembered later, how Madeleine, 
soft and trusting for being defended, cried 
and cried as he held her. And her words: 
“I can’t stand it here, Dan. I just can’t 
stand it any more.” 

A week later she was gone, joining one 
of a company of traveling entertainers that 
occasionally made the rounds of the small 
centers of population. He was not to see 
her again for years. 

Her absence decided him. Without her, 
it seemed to Daniel that all the glow had 
disappeared from the haunts of his boy- 
hood. He had completed what passed for 
schooling at Amber Grove and his parents 
did not oppose him when he asked to go 
on with his education. A vague dissatisfac- 
tion and yearning decided him against one 
of the many small school towns. He 
selected New York City and Columbia 
University. 

New York was a dying giant whose 
throes had been prolonged for a longer 
time than those of the other great cities. 
The glamour clinging to the man-made 
cliffs and canyons still drew a few tourists 
of means and permitted some facilities to 
operate. A degenerate industry clung to the 
opposite Jersey shore and some commerce 
continued to enter its vast basin. The seat 
of government had also at last returned, 
fleeing from dead Washington. The present 
scanty population of the city hardly sufficed 
to fill the most gracious of its former great 
hotels and these, being virtually without 
facilities, offered a spartan existence as 
compared with the air-conditioned wombs 
of the great Trees. With completely un- 
conscious irony the inhabitants of the 
Waldorf Towers thought of themselves as 
voluntary primitives, leading the more 
natural life of an older and harder pattern, 
while everywhere about them loomed the 
fading magnificence of dying glory. 

Except for Columbia, New York’s great 
universities had disintegrated, their inherit- 
ance passing to California because of the 
latter’s tremendous climactic superiority for 



flora-chemistry, the new queen of the 
sciences. Columbia alone offered competent 
training in the poorly regarded physical 
sciences and maintained herself in the 
proximity of surviving industry. 

Daniel, undecided and malleable, soon 
succumbed to the influence of the Manhat- 
tan Clique, which was not the name of a 
group so much as an attitude shared by 
everyone in the city; if you disliked the 
Trees and the status quo, you were a 
member of the Manhattan Clique. There 
were a myriad of schemes, Utopian or ata- 
vistic, for a newer or older order of things, 
and the University was naturally the center 
of feeling. It was this influence and his 
friendship with Robin Wark that led him 
to the extreme step of undertaking the study 
of physics and mathematics with atomic 
physics as his goal. 

Robin Wark was the acknowleged head 
of the mythical Manhattan Clique. Descend- 
ant of Peter Wark, the founder of flora- 
chemistry, he was burdened like every Wark 
before him, with a great ancestral tradition. 
His reaction took the form of damning the 
Warks and their work. Nevertheless, he was 
a florachemist teaching a course of his own 
devising called Planetar}' Ecology and con- 
ducted research in plant biochemistry. He, 
too, was engaged in the production of a new 
and perfected flora, but his plants were liter- 
ally not of this world. They were, in fact, 
designed for Venus, and could he have 
planted them there, they would in the course 
of a few centuries have so altered the atmo- 
spheric and climactic environment of the 
evening star as to transform it into a fertile 
and comfortable home for mankind. His 
notions for the transportation of these pro- 
ductions to their intended home were as 
hopeless as they were ingenious. He was 
sure, however, that if he could succeed in 
this venture men would again respond to the 
challenge of a new world to win, especially 
in the face of future overpopulation, which 
he freely and cheerfully predicted. 

Meanwhile Daniel was spending the hap- 
piest years of his life. To him, as to so many 
before him, a new world unfolded. It was a 
world revealed in mathematical equations 
and inhabited by ultimate physical particles, 
and his enthusiasm and ability were such 
that his teachers had every reason to be 
satisfied. Moreover, in his graduate years 
and later as instructor at Columbia he be- 
came a great proponent of the Manhattan 
Clique and its unofficial expert in all discus- 
sions dealing with physical energy. The 
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prospect of a new power era was not dead, 
he contended; atomic energy was still in 
the picture, although no one had found any- 
thing better to do with it than hide it in 
bombs. Fast fission had never been con- 
trolled and even the piles were gone now, 
being too massive and demanding for this 
new ruralism. But hydrogen fusion! Let a 
solution be presented that eliminated the 
heavy atom starter and there might be a new 
beginning. Even Robin’s dream might come 
true then; Meanwhile Columbia still had a 
cyclotron and apparatus for the preparation 
of heavy water and Daniel experimented. 

“ Behold the brilliant sun 
In all his splettdorj” 

The words of Madeleine’s song spoke in 
his own mind. Behold the brilliant sun! A 
little sun on earth! Clark’s Star! It burned 
underground the world over; even here, now, 
in Amber Grove, nourishing the ruralism it 
was intended to destroy. It burned to ashes 
Daniel’s ambitions, and Madeleine’s, and 
those of the whole Manhattan Clique. But 
how this small sun thrilled him when first 
it arose in his imagination! The idea came 
in a single intuition that the following weeks 
of calculation and experiment proved true. 
His associates in the Columbia Physics De- 
partment smiled at his first disclosures and 
then became equally fanatical. Robin walked 
in a dream. And then came the impossible 
task of building the thing. 

It was obvious that the Hydrogen Fusion 
Reactor was going to take an amount of 
labor and special materials that were seem- 
ingly impossible to assemble in that decadent 
era. As this fact sank into Daniel’s conscious- 
ness, his first elation gave way to despair. 
But he counted without Robin Wark and 
the Manhattan Clique. 

Apart from the Columbians, probably the 
most ardent members of the Manhattan 
Clique were those men who directed the 
industrial residue on the Jersey shore. These 
men, heirs of a dream of power and un- 
limited industrial enterprise, spoke of the 
old days as one speaks of sacred things. 
Robin, who had friends among them, 
arranged an appointment for Daniel with 
Martin Brennan. Daniel spent several days 
reducing his idea to a layman’s compre- 
hension. 

The meeting took place at one of those 
small cafes which still hung on in New York. 
Brennan was a great, hulking fellow who 
would hardly be distinguished from one of 
his own longshoremen, but he was a captain 



of industry, such as it was. Robin made the 
introduction. They ordered drinks and 
Brennan began at once: 

“To begin with, Dr. Clark, I’d like to tell 
you that I’ve already checked with Columbia 
and the people at the Physics Department 
there vouched for both you and your idea. 
I couldn’t be too sure of what Robin had to 
say. His enthusiasm sometimes carries him 
away.” Robin grinned and Brennan con- 
tinued : 

“I want to say also that I’ll give you any 
help I can if it will start new blood flowing 
in the veins of this corpse they call a 
civilization. Suppose you tell me what you’re 
up to so I can understand it. I was trained 
at Columbia in design engineering; atomic 
physics is a little out of my line.” 

“I’ll do my best. First do you happen to 
know the principle of the old hydrogen 
bomb?” 

“I was supposed to know it in college of 
course, but that’s a long time ago.” 

“Well, the method is the old Atkinson- 
Houtermens-Gamow-Teller process,” even 
Daniel smiled at the string of names. “Sup- 
pose you had a large number of deuterons, 
that is, nuclei of heavy hydrogen atoms, as 
in a sample of heavy water. Imagine that 
they are exposed in a region of high energy 
flux such as exists in the neighborhood of a 
plutonium bomb explosion, for instance. 
What will happen is this: Two deuterons 
which have acquired high energies of trans- 
lation will collide at high speed and fuse to 
form an isotope of helium with the release 
of three million electron volts of energy. 
A neutron is also formed in the process and 
transfers it's energy to another deuteron by 
collision. The process repeats itself and there 
is a chain reaction.” 

“In other words,” said Brennan, “the 
hydrogen bomb.” 

Daniel nodded. 

Brennan smiled. “The three million 
electron volts sound interesting but it seems 
to me that a plutonium bomb explosion is 
a little extreme for industrial operation.” 
Robin broke in: “There’s where Dan’s 
idea comes in. He’s got it down to the 
dimensions of a bubble!” 

Daniel gasped at his friend’s understate- 
ment. “It’ll be a big bubble! Look at it this 
way, Mr. Brennan: the real problem is to 
supply the energy to the deuterium nuclei so 
that the high-speed collisions can take place. 
In fact, the sustaining point of the reaction 
is in the neighborhood of eight hundred 
thousand degrees centigrade — ” 
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Brennan snorted. “Do you expect me to 
take this seriously? There isn’t a substance 
known that wouldn’t be a thin gas at that 
temperature ! ” 

“Wait a minute; here’s the idea in a single 
dose : the reaction is designed to run in the 
center of an evacuated sphere. By the time 
the radiation reaches the walls of the sphere 
it will be distributed according to the in- 
verse cube law and the energy per unit area 
of shell surface will be something that can 
be handled. A circulating fluid in the shell, 
perhaps gaseous mercury or liquid silver, 
Will act as a coolant to keep the shell below 
its melting point and will serve also as a heat 
exchange agent coupled to an engine to per- 
form useful work. If mercury were used, 
some sort of turbine would be a convenient 
apparatus.” 

Brennan chewed on it a while and nodded. 
“Sorry if I snapped; I’m beginning to get 
the idea. All that’s necessary now is to get 
the deuterons packed in the center of the 
chamber, get them up to eight hundred 
thousand degrees, and keep ’em coming ! ” 

“I think it will be easier to explain if we 
consider the reaction in operation. The in- 
ternal shell wall will be at white heat, 
limited only by the melting point of the 
material, and in that condition it will both 
radiate and reflect back into the reactor an 
appreciable part of the reaction energy. 
Since the shell is spherical, the focus of this 
radiation will be at the center. Now about 
those eight hundred degrees: a temperature 
of this order is really meaningless, since the 
ordinary concept of temperature reduces to 
just a molecular jiggling. What is important 
is the energy flux per unit volume or the 
number of high energy photons passing 
through a given volume at a given time. If 
the focus is sharp enough, the energy flux at 
the center of the reactor will be sufficient 
to initiate the required deuteron-deuteron 
collisions. 

“Now suppose that deuteron beams which 
have been highly accelerated are focused at 
the center of the sphere. Since they are of 
like positive charge they will repel each 
other and the result will be a momentarily 
compressed cloud of high deuteron concen- 
tration at the point of greatest energy flux, 
which is the condition for initiating reaction. 
The reaction will propagate and then damp 
opt almost instantly for two reasons: the 
first is that the region of high deuteron con- 
centration and therefore of high collision 
probability, is very small. The second reason 
concerns the immense radiation pressure 



generated by the chain reaction, which will 
disrupt the deuteron cloud and the ion 
beams. After dampout and dissipation of 
the energy to the walls of the sphere, the ion 
beams realign and the process repeats. For 
additional control we could actually run the 
ion beams in timed pulses. Some of my col- 
leagues believe it is possible to use gaseous 
deuterium or even heavy-water vapor jets 
instead of the ion beams but the decrease in 
sharpness of focus would mean a larger 
sphere.” 

“This reaction of yours will be intermittent 
then. A sort of variable star.” 

“Fortunately, yes. No scheme would serve 
to handle the energy output of a continuous 
chain reaction.” 

“You’ve shown how the process would 
maintain itself, once started. How do you 
get the sphere up to temperature to begin 
with?” 

“That’s no problem; we could run the 
mercury coolant in reverse to heat the 
sphere from an external energy source. The 
thing will be insulated of course, probably 
buried underground for radiation protec- 
tion.” 

“And the deuterium? I understand that 
heavy hydrogen is an expensive item.” 

“It’s cheap enough for this use. Besides, 
we could easily breed deuterium by proton- 
proton collision if we diluted our deuterium 
with ordinary hydrogen. The reaction 
product would be collected on a negative 
grid and drawn off. Furthermore, there is 
another reaction using ordinary hydrogen 
that runs at a higher temperature and which 
can be substituted after the required energy 
flux is established. This process goes by 
successive collisions from hydrogen through 
deuterium and tritium to ordinary helium. 
The energy output is even greater than in 
the AHGT reaction but the higher tempera- 
ture requirement would mean a larger 
sphere.” 

“Could you give me some idea of the 
apparatus itself; the dimensions involved, 
materials of construction, and so on?” 

“I’ll outline our present thinking. The 
material for the inner lining of the sphere 
will be graphite brick. Carbon begins to 
sublime at thirty-five hundred degrees cen- 
tigrade, far above any known metal or 
alloy, and will permit us to keep the dimen- 
sions of the shell small. It is also a good 
heat conductor at high temperature, quite 
as good as steel. That will enable a high 
rate of energy take-off by the coolant 
which will circulate through it. Carbon 
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also has the required chemical inertness to- 
ward the coolant, which will be mercury 
or some other low-melting metal. There 
will be some unavoidable reaction of the 
shell wall with unreacted hydrogen or 
deuterium as well as nuclear reaction of 
the shell material by neutron capture. In 
the case of carbon these products will be 
gases at the reaction temperature and can 
be efficiently removed. Finally, graphite 
brick is cheap. 

“We have devoted a good deal of calcu- 
lation to the probable dimensions of the 
sphere. Assuming that the ion beams and 
energy flux can be focused within a space 
of one cubic centimeter, the reaction 
sphere will be no greater than five meters 
in radius for the AHGT process run at 
three thousand degrees wall temperature. 
A two-meter radius would probably work 
but I think we should adopt the larger 
figure in our first model to give us an 
efficiency factor to play around with. If 
we intend to use ordinary hydrogen, the 
sphere will need a radius five times greater, 
but I would be inclined to build the 
smaller model first.” 

Brennan sipped his drink and thought. 
He said nothing for a long while. Finally 
he shook his head as if to clear it of an 
unpleasant thought. 

“I’d like to congratulate you for the 
ingenuity of your solar furnace,” he said 
at last. “I assume it will work. You’re the 
expert in the field, after all. But if yon 
assume that your invention will put new 
ideas into the heads of the yokels and 
tease them out of their Trees, you’re most 
sadly mistaken. A solar furnace four 
yards across; practically a package unit! 
That’s what the bushmen have been 
screaming for! Up to now they’ve been 
starving for energy in their hollow trees. 
Now they’re going to get it in little magic 
bubbles, small, cheap, inexhaustible and 
practically eternal ! ” 

Daniel protested: “All right, that can 
be the lure. But once they swallow it, 
they’ll have to accept the need of an in- 
dustry to build and maintain them and a 
science to develop and perfect them!” 

“Why? Almost everything you’ve de- 
scribed could be built by a good machinist! 
When I came here I was afraid that I 
would have to listen to some impossible 
idea. It’s the other way around. Your star 
is little enough to hide in the woods and 
simple enough to be handled by country 
mechanics. As for perfecting it; what for? 
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It’s good enough for their purpose as 
it is.” 

Daniel sat in stricken silence. Brennan 
said more softly: 

“Don’t worry. Dr. Clark. I’ll light your 
little star for you. It will mean the end of 
our dying operations in Jersey and it will 
finally put New York out of its misery', 
but it’s too good an idea to let die. The 
old guard might as well go out in a blaze 
of glory. Your start will burn at our 
funeral.” 

“A sun I know of 
That’s brighter still!” 

Daniel’s thoughts kept pace with the 
song. He remembered how his star rose 
from the earth and burned in the sky, a 
second sun! 

Robin was working with his plants, 
carefully adjusting them to a synthetic en- 
vironment analagous to that of Venus, 
when Daniel burst in. 

“Robin, get your plants packed. They’re 
going home!” 

“Take it easy, Dan. You sound as if 
your talk with Brennan has finally snapped 
that cool, lucid brain!” 

“Brennan! Yes, we’ll need him. Listen, 
poke a hole in the reactor. What have 
you got?” 

“A broken reactor.” 

“You’re wrong. It’s a rocket motor, 

driven by radiation pressure and flying 
nuclear particles. Brennan is right, the re- 
actor isn’t enough. We’ll give them heaven, 
too! On to Venus!” 

The following weeks were the most 
exciting that Daniel remembered. For the 
first time in his life he was busy with posi- 
tive activity leading toward a clear and 
attainable goal. Brennan undertook to build 
the rocket but kept a tight rein on 

enthusiasm. 

“Let’s publicize the trip,” Robin had 

proposed. “We’ll give stories to the news- 
papers and the radio and get the country 
excited about it. At least people will start 
thinking about other things than their 
Trees.” 

“Where do you think you are?” Brennan 
demanded. “Back in the time of the 

national press associations? Or are you re- 
ferring to the mimeographed gossip sheet 
of the Manhattan Clique when you speak 
of newspapers? And we will not let the 
official government radio in on it! Ap- 
parently you don’t realize that the Jersey 
shore industry is practically government 



controlled. They’d come down on us like 
a ton of bricks if they found we were 
wasting essential resources, there’s little 
left as it is. No, this is top secret stuff. 
We’ll lay out the launching site in the 
Jersey marshes and call it something else. 
At take-off I’ll arrange to have a govern- 
ment representative present and all the 
agents of local papers that I can dig up. 
Till then not a word.” 

So they called it the Manhattan Project 
for two reasons and kept quiet while the 
bugs were ironed out. And it was easy. It 
seemed as though Clark’s Star was bom to 
fly. The problem of steering the rocket was 
solved by providing for slight changes in 
focus of the ion beams. And the operation 
of the reactor while in atmosphere, a point 
which worried everyone, was shown by 
calculation to be feasible; once in opera- 
tion, radiation pressure would prevent the 
entrance of air. The chain reaction would 
be initiated while the rocket rested in the 
launching site, the cradle forming an in- 
tegral part of the reactor shell. Thus evacu- 
ation of the composite sphere was possible. 
Only that portion of the shell formed by 
the cradle would be channeled for the 
mercury coolant, or in this case, the heat- 
ing element. The rest of the shell would 
be heated by radiation from this portion. 
Even radiation danger was at a minimum; 
transportation products would boil out of 
the carbon shell into open space at reaction 
temperature. 

Daniel had daily conferences with Bren- 
nan in which each of the two men learned 
to respect the abilities of the other. Robin 
was busy with his plants, and Charles 
Remington, professor of astronomy at 
Columbia and the rocket’s third intended 
occupant, pored over his equations. 

“ This sun, my dearest 
’Tis nought but thee” 

A few days before take-off Daniel met 
Madeleine for the first time since Amber 
Grove. Her story Was a simple one of un- 
happiness and defeat. She had toured the 
country for years with a group of dancers, 
singers and raconteurs, and while^many 
had listened and marveled at her voice, 
none was touched. The truth was that the 
traditions and disciplines of an art which 
embraced both performer and audience 
had perished from the land. The old works 
and attitudes lost their meaning when the 
culture which served as their frame of 
reference evaporated, and the new order 
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provided a barren environment for artistic 
creation. Madeleine meditated a last effort 
in New York. Beyond that, she had no 
plans. 

In the few days remaining before the 
trip, Daniel and Madeleine rediscovered 
each other. Together they wandered through 
the deserted parts of New York and won- 
dered at departed magnificence. Together 
they looked out over the city from the 
Empire State tower, still serviced by a lone 
elevator for the tourist trade. And together 
they sailed in the great harbor in a boat 
Daniel borrowed from Martin Brennan. 
Madeleine even sustained one triumph in 
New York, small but sweet, when Daniel 
arranged for a performance at Columbia. 
The auditorium was filled by friends of 
Daniel and Robin, ardent members of the 
Manhattan Clique, most of whom were in 
on the secret of the flight. In their exhila- 
rated state they found the performance 
highly acceptable. 

Of course Daniel told Madeleine about 
the Manhattan Project and communicated 
his enthusiasm to her. Secretly she was 
chilled by the knowledge that Daniel was 
to be one of the crew, but of this she was 
wise enough to say nothing. Instead she 
laid plans to celebrate his return with a 
recital to be composed entirely of songs 
of aspiration and victory. 

Of the flight itself, Daniel’s memory was 
unclear. He remembered only the confu- 
sion and agony of the launching. The small 
group of newspapermen and government 
officials, who had been gathered and in- 
formed at the eleventh hour, together with 
co-workers of the Manhattan Project 
watched the rocket break upward at an 
acceleration much greater than had been 
intended. Robin Wark and Charles Rem- 
ington escaped disabling injury, but Daniel 
spent the flight in a haze of tonnent with a 
crushed arm and a fractured thigh. Only 
his hysterical protests prevented the aban- 
donment of the flight. 

One moment in mid-passage he remem- 
bered clearly; it was during a lucid interval 
when his fever had temporarily abated and 
he looked through the port to see the 
stars in clear space. A sense of loneliness 
and terror swept through him. He shut his 
eyes, and with every fiber of his being, 
tried to imagine himself back in the warm 
safe Tree in which he had been bom. An 
intuition came to him that time had ran 
out on the race of man and whatever the 
result of the flight, the effort was doomed; 



that a soul bom and nurtured in the warm 
womb of a Tree needed more than a thin 
steel shell to shield it from cold space and 
the stars. 

Nevertheless, Venus was attained. With- 
out shedding its motor and gliding, the 
rocket could safely penetrate only the 
thinnest fringes of the atmosphere, and 
nothing could be seen of the surface of the 
planet through the eternal clouds. So Robin 
sowed his seed blind over the invisible 
world. The bacterial cultures were simply 
sprayed out. Some seeds were dropped en- 
closed in little nutrient capsules which 
also contained nitrifying bacteria, hoping 
they would fall on dry land. Others, buoy- 
ant and designed to germinate at slight ion 
concentration, would float indefinitely until 
cast on shore and washed by rain. Diatoms 
and algae were permitted to fall in solidi- 
fied nutrient gelatin droplets. Provision was 
made for a later flora which could flourish 
only at a time when terrestrial conditions 
would prevail, after the early species had 
done their work. These went down in 
finned time-bombs containing two explosive 
charges. The first blast would clear away 
accumulated overlying deposits, the second 
would fire the friable seed containers into 
the air. So Venus was fertilized and the 
rocket went home. 

Daniel remembered the approach to 
Earth, tail-foremost. He remembered the 
screaming glide after the motor was jet- 
tisoned and he remembered nothing more. 
The deceleration and the rough landing 
finished him off. 

He emerged into clarity weeks later in 
Columbia Infirmary to find Madeleine be- 
side him, pale and drawn. She had been 
in a purgatory all her own during the flight 
and afterwards, while Daniel lay in a 
coma. She helped nurse him through con- 
valescence. Robin was his first visitor. 

“Well, we did it Robby, in spite of every- 
thing!” Daniel was full of plans for im- 
provements and added controls which 
would have prevented the near-tragedy of 
the first launching. “Next time there’ll be 
no slip-up!” 

Robin smiled crookedly. 

“What’s the matter, we’re a success, 
aren’t we? Space is wide open now!” 

“Not exactly, Dan. There will be no 
next time.” 

“I don’t understand. A little accident 
isn’t enough to stop us!” 

‘That’s not it. Remember Brennan’s pre- 
diction? He was right. The government 
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has taken over his operations. They’re de- 
voting all available resources to turning out 
small models of your solar furnace to 
warm up the woods.” 

“Surely they can spare something for us.” 
“Well, they won’t. They actually had 
Brennan in the clink for a while because 
he offered resistance. Now he’s seen the 
light. He’d rather co-operate than lose his 
job altogether. Those factories in Jersey 
are the most precious things in the world 
to him.” 

“How long have I been here? I’ll be up 
tomorrow if I have to crawi! Wait till I 
get my hands on that bureaucracy down- 
town ! ” 

“There’s no hope. I tried. You can tackle 
them if you want to; as the inventor of 
the hydrogen fusion reactor even the 
President wouldn’t turn you away.” 

Daniel did not get out of bed the next 
day, or the next week. But when he was 
finally permitted to go he got his audience 
easily enough. The President sent him a 
handwritten note to the effect that he 
would be honored by a visit of the creator 
of the Hydrogen Fusion Reactor. 

The President occupied a suite of rooms 
and offices in the old Whitehall Building on 
the lower tip of Manhattan, which, natur- 
ally enough, was always referred to as the 
White House. Daniel was shown in as soon 
as he appeared. Some of his pugnacity 
evaporated as he was greeted by the man 
with alert eyes in a tired, lined face. He 
held his peace during the opening remarks 
and the compliments. 

The President offered him a gift; it was 
a tiny model of his solar furnace. The 
sphere w'as of spun gold through which 
could be seen the diamond star at the 
center. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “I came to ask 
for a gift of greater value.” 

“I think I can guess what it is.” 

“Don’t you see that now, if ever, is the 
time to go on with the space project? Now, 
while there are still some men in the dying 
cities who think such things are precious!” 
Haltingly at first, Daniel tried to explain 
the foreboding he had experienced during 
the flight, when he first saw the naked stars. 
The eyes of the man opposite filmed with 
pity. 

“Dan . . . Dr. Clark,” he said, “please 
listen. I was born in a Tree in Wisconsin, 
near a place called Five Orchards, where I 
must have spent very much the same kind 
of boyhood that you did. Like you, I came 



to New York and fell under the spell of 
the old magic. Oh yes, I know all about 
the Manhattan Clique, you might even call 
me a distinguished fellow-traveler. I once 
had the same hopes and dreams that you 
speak of now; perhaps I still have them. 
But those dreams were born out of season, 
like a plant that germinates at the edge of 
winter, after the first snow has fallen. You 
ask me to divert a part of our effort to the 
building of rockets, but my advisers tell 
me that our industrial potential is so small 
that even our plans for the production in 
quantity of your solar furnace may not 
succeed. On those plans depends the ex- 
istence of millions of people in comfort or 
in misery. I, too, may dream of the stars 
and regret the stolidity of our rural society, 
but my oath of office and my duty to the 
people compel me to support it. I cannot 
abandon it to starvation and enlist our few 
remaining resources in the service of a 
new, more glamorous mistress. The stars 
must wait — perhaps forever. 

“I agree, Daniel, that you deserve a 
greater gift than this little globe. Still I 
hope that you will accept it in return for 
your gift to us, a safe and uncomfortable 
survival for man on Earth. You offer the 
stare also, but in this era of small capacity 
and limited objectives we cannot reach so 
far.” 

In the exit of the White House, Daniel 
read the inscription at the base of the 
sphere: To Daniel Clark, who brought fire 
from the sun to warm a frozen world. 

Madeleine’s long postponed recital was 
scheduled that evening. She sang at 
Carnegie Hall, at which performances were 
still given - on rare occasions. The weather 
was bitter, even for New York in mid- 
winter, and her sparse audience sat chilled 
and unresponding in the unheated audi- 
torium. They were chilled in spirit also, for 
with the death of the Manhattan Project 
a pall of despair had descended upon the 
city. 

And Daniel remembered how Made- 
leine wept in his arms in utter defeat after 
the performance, as she had done once 
before in Amber Grove. 

“Oh Dan, there’s no use trying any 
more. I want to go home! Please, Dan, 
let’s go home to our Tree, at least there 
we’ll be safe from these eternal failures. 
Maybe we can give each other the things 
we’ve tried so hard to find.” 

[Continued on page 58 




THE MONKEY WRENCH 

By GORDON R. DICKSON 



C ARY HARMON was not an ungifted 
young man. He had the intelligence to 
carve himself a position as a Lowland 
society lawyer, which on Venus is not easy 
to do. And he had the discernment to con- 
solidate that position by marrying into the 
family of one of the leading drug-exporters. 
But, nevertheless, from the scientific view- 
point, he was a layman; and laymen, in 
their ignorance, should never be allowed to 
play with delicate technical equipment; for 
the result will be trouble, as surely as it 
is the first time a baby gets its hands on 
a match. 

His wife was a high-spirited woman; 
and would have been hard to handle at 
times if it had not been for the fact that 
she was foolish enough to love him. Since 
he did not love her at all, it was conse- 
quently both simple and practical to ter- 
minate all quarrels by dropping out of 
sight for several days until her obvious 
fear of losing him for good brought her 
to a proper humility. He took good care, 
each time he disappeared, to pick some new 
and secure hiding place where past ex- 
perience or her several years’ knowledge of 
his habits would be no help in' locating 
him. Actually, he enjoyed thinking up new 
and undiscoverable bolt-holes, and made a 
hobby out of discovering them. 

Consequently, he was in high spirits the 
gray winter afternoon he descended un- 
announced on the weather station of Burke 
McIntyre, high in the Lonesome Moun- 
tains, a jagged, kindless chain of the 
deserted shorelands of Venus’ Northern Sea. 
He had beaten a blizzard to the dome with 
minutes to spare; and now, with his small 
two-place flier safely stowed away, and a 
meal of his host’s best supplies under his 
belt, he sat reveling in the comfort of his 
position and listening to the hundred and 
fifty mile-per-hour, subzero winds lashing 
impotently at the arching roof overhead. 

“Ten minutes more,” he said to Burke, 
“and I’d have had a tough time making it.” 
“Tough!” snorted Burke. He was a big, 
heavy-featured blond man with a kindly 
contempt for all of humanity aside from 
the favored class of meteorologists. “You 
Lowlanders are too used to that present 
day Garden of Eden you have down below. 
Ten minutes more and you’d have been 
spread over one of the peaks around here 



to wait for the spring searching party to 
gather your bones.” 

Cary laughed in cheerful disbelief. 

“Try it, if you don’t believe me,” said 
Burke. “No skin off my nose if you don’t 
have the sense to listen to reason. Take 
your bug up right now if you want.” 

“Not me,” Cary’s brilliant white teeth 
flashed in his swarthy face. “I know when 
I’m comfortable. And that’s no way to 
treat your guest, tossing him out into the 
storm when he’s just arrived.” 

“Some guest,” rumbled Burke. “I shake 
hands with you after the graduation ex- 
ercises, don’t hear a word from you for 
six years and then suddenly you’re knock- 
ing at my door here in the hinterland.” 

"I came on impulse,” said Cary. “It’s the 
prime rule of my life. Always act on im- 
pulse, Burke. It puts the sparkle in 
existence.” 

“And leads you to an early grave,” Burke 
supplemented. 

“If you have the wrong impulses,” said 
Cary. “But then if you get sudden urges 
to jump off cliffs or play Russian Roulette 
then you’re too stupid to five, anyway.” 

“Cary,” said Burke heavily, “you’re a 
shallow thinker.” 

“And you’re a stodgy one,” grinned 
Cary. “Suppose you quit insulting me and 
tell me something about yourself. What’s 
this hermit’s existence of yours like? What 
do you do?” 

“What do I do?” repeated Burke. “I 
work.” 

“But just how?” Cary said, settling him- 
self cozily back into his chair. “Do you 
send up balloons? Catch snow in a pail to 
find how much fell? Take sights on the 
stars? Or what?” 

Burke shook his head at him and smiled 
tolerantly. 

“Now what do you want to know for?” 
he asked. “It’ll just go in one ear and out 
the other.” 

“Oh, some of it might stick,” said Cary. 
“Go ahead, anyhow.” 

“Well, if you insist on my talking to 
entertain you,” he answered, “I don’t do 
anything so picturesque. I just sit at a desk 
and prepare weather data for transmission 
to the Weather Center down at Capital 
City.” 

“Aha!” Cary said, waggling a lazy fore- 
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finger at him in reproof. “I’ve got you 
now. You’ve been laying down on the job. 
You’re the only one here; so if you don’t 
take observations, who does?” 

“You idiot!” said Burke. “The machine 
does, of course. These stations have a 
Brain to do that.” 

“That’s worse,” Cary answered. “You’ve 
been sitting here warm and comfortable 
while some poor little Brain scurries 
around outside in the snow and does all 
your work for you.” 

“Oh, shut up!” Burke said. “As' a 
matter of fact you’re closer to the truth 
than you think; and it wouldn’t do you 
any harm to learn a few things about the 
mechanical miracles that let you lead a 
happy ignorant life. Some wonderful 
things have been done lately in the way of 
equipping these stations.” 

Cary smiled mockingly. 

“I mean it,” Burke went on, his face 
lighting up. “The Brain we’ve got here now 
is the last word in that type of in- 
stallation. As a matter of fact, it was just 
put in recently — up until a few months 
back we had to work with a job that was 
just a collector and computer. That is, it 
collected the weather data around this 
station and presented it to you. Then you 
had to take it and prepare it for the cal- 
culator, which would chew on it for a 
while and then pass you back results which 
you again had to prepare for transmission 
downstairs to the Center.” 

“Fatiguing, I’m sure,” murmured Cary, 
reaching for the drink placed handily on 
the end table beside his chair. Burke ignored 
him, caught up in his own appreciation of 
the mechanical development about which 
he was talking. 

“It kept you busy, for the data came in 
steadily; and you were always behind since 
a batch would be accumulating while you 
were working up the previous batch, A 
station like this is the center-point for ob- 
servational mechs posted at points over more 
than five hundred square miles of territory; 
and, being human, all you had time to do 
was skim the cream off the reports and 
submit a sketohy picture to the calculator. 
And then there was a certain responsibility 
involved in taking care of the station and 
yourself. 

“But now” — Burke leaned forward de- 
terminedly and stabbed a thick index finger 
at his visitor — “we’ve got a new installa- 
tion that takes the data directly from the 
observational mechs — all of it — resolves it 



into the proper form for the calculator to 
handle it, and carries it right on through 
to the end results. All I still have to do 
is prepare the complete picture from the 
results and shoot it downstairs. 

“In addition, it runs the heating and 
lighting plants, automatically checks on the 
maintenance of the station. It makes repairs 
and corrections on verbal command and 
has a whole separate section for the con- 
sideration of theoretical problems.” 

“Sort of a little tin god,” said Cary, 
nastily. He was used to attention and sub- 
consciously annoyed by the fact that Burke 
seemed to be waxing more rhapsodic over 
his machine than the brilliant and enter- 
taining guest who, as far as the meteorolo- 
gist could know, had dropped in under the 
kind impulse to relieve a hermit’s boring 
existence. 

Unperturbed, Burke looked at him and 
chuckled. 

“No,” he replied. “ A big tin god, Cary.” 

The lawyer stiffened slightly in his chair. 
Like most people who are fond of poking 
malicious fun at others, he gave evidence 
of a very thin skin when the tables were 
turned. 

“Sees all, knows all, tells all, I suppose,” 
he said sarcastically. “Never makes a mis- 
take. Infallible.” 

“You might say that,” answered Burke, 
still with a grin on his face. He was enjoy- 
ing the unusual pleasure of having the 
other on the defensive. But Cary, adept at 
verbal battles, twisted like an eel. 

“Too bad, Burke,” he said, “But those 
qualities alone don’t quite suffice for ele- 
vating your gadget to godhood. One 
all-important attribute is lacking — invulner- 
ability. Gods never break down.” 

“Neither does this.” 

“Come now, Burke,” chided Cary, “you 
mustn't let your enthusiasm lead you into 
falsehood. No machine is perfect. A crossed 
couple of wires, a burnt out tube and 
where is your darling? Plunk! Out of 
action.” 

Burke shook his head. 

“There aren't any wires,” he said. “It 
uses beamed connections. And as for burnt 
out tubes, they don’t even halt considera- 
tion of a problem. The problem is just 
shifted over to a bank that isn’t in use at 
the time; and automatic repairs are made 
by the machine itself. You see, Cary, in 
this model, no bank does one specific job, 
alone. Any one of them — and there’s 
twenty, half again as many as this station 
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would ever need — can do any job from 
running the heating plant to operating the 
calculator. If something comes up that’s 
too big for one bank to handle, it just 
hooks in one or more of the idle banks — 
and so on until it’s capable of dealing with 
the situation.” 

“Ah,” said Cary, “but what if- some- 
thing did come up that required all the 
banks and more too? Wouldn’t it over- 
load them and burn itself out?” 

“You’re determined to find fault with it, 
aren’t you, Cary,” answered Burke. “The 
answer is no. It wouldn’t. Theoretically it’s 
possible for the machine to bump into a 
problem that would require all or more 
than all of its banks to handle. For example, 
if this station suddenly popped into the air 
and started to fly away for no discernible 
reason, the bank that first felt the situation 
would keep reaching out for help until all 
the banks were engaged in considering it, 
until it crowded out all the other functions 
the machine performs. But, even then, it 
wouldn’t overload and burn out. The banks 
would just go on- considering the problem 
until they had evolved a theory that ex- 
plained why we were flying through the 
air and what to do about returning us to 
our proper place and functions.” 

Cary straightened up and snapped his 
fingers. 

“Then it’s simple,” he said. “I’ll just go 
in and tell your machine — on the verbal 
hookup — that we’re flying through the air.” 

Burke gave a sudden roar of laughter. 

“Cary, you dope!” he said. “Don’t you 
think the men who designed the machine 
took the possibility of verbal error into 
account? You say that the station is flying 
through the air. The machine immediately 
checks by making its own observations; 
and politely replies, ‘Sorry, your statement 
is incorrect’ and forgets the whole thing.” 

Cary’s eyes narrowed and two spots of 
faint color flushed the tight skin over Ms 
cheekbones; but he held Ms smile. 

“There’s the theoretical section,” he 
murmured. 

“There is,” said Burke, greatly enjoying 
Mmself, “and you could use it by going in 
and saying ‘consider the false statement or 
data — this station is flying through the air’ 
and the machine would go right to work 
on it.” 

He paused, and Cary looked at Mm ex- 
pectantly, 

“But — ” continued the meteorologist, 
triumphantly, “it would consider the state- 



ment with only those banks not then in 
use; and it would give up the banks when- 
ever a section using real data required 
them.” 

He fimshed, looking at Cary with quiz- 
zical good humor. But Cary said nothing; 
oMy looked back at Mm as a weasel might 
look back at a dog that has cornered it 
against the wall of a cMcken run. 

“Give up, Cary,” he said at last. “It’s no 
use. Neither God nor Man nor Cary Har- 
mon can interrupt my Brain in the rightful 
performance of its duty.” 

And Cary’s eyes glittered, dark and with- 
drawn beneath their narrowed lids. For a 
long second, he just sat and looked, and 
then he spoke. 

“I could do it,” he said, softly. 

“Do what?” asked Burke. 

“I could gimmick your macMne,” said 
Cary. 

“Oh, forget it!” boomed Burke. “Don’t 
take tMngs so seriously, Cary. What if you 
can’t tMnk of a monkey wrench to throw 
into the macMnery? Nobody else could, 
either.” 

“I said I could do it,” repeated Cary. 
“Once and for all,” answered Burke, “it’s 
impossible. Now stop trying to pick flaws 
in sometMng guaranteed flawless and let’s 
talk about something else.” 

“I will bet you,” said Cary, speaking 
with a slow, steady intensity, “five thousand 
credits that if you will leave me alone with 
your macMne for one minute I can put it 
completely out of order.” 

“Forget it, will you?” exploded Burke. 
“I don’t want to take your money, even 
if five thousand is the equivalent of a 
year’s salary for me. The trouble with you 
is, Cary, you never could stand to lose at 
anything. Now, forget it!” 

“Put up or shut up,” said Cary. 

Burke took a deep breath. 

“Now look,” he said, the beginnings of 
anger rambling in his deep voice. “Maybe 
I did wrong to needle you about the ma- 
chine. But you’ve got to get over the idea 
that I can be bullied into admitting that 
you’re right. You’ve got no conception of 
the technology that’s behind the macMne, 
and no idea of how certain I am that you, 
at least, can’t do anything to interfere with 
its operation. You think that there’s a 
slight element of doubt in my mind and_ 
that you can bluff me out by proposing an 
astronomical bet. Then, if I won’t bet, 
you’ll tell yourself you’ve won. Now listen, 
I’m not just ninety-nine point Mne, nine, 
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nine, nine, per cent sure of myself. I’m 
one hundred per cent sure of myself and 
the reason I won’t bet you is because that 
would be robbery; and besides, once you’d 
lost, you’d hate me for winning the rest 
of your life.” 

“The bet still stands,” said Cary. 

“All right!” roared Burke, jumping to 
his feet. “If you want to force the issue, 
suit yourself. It’s a bet.” 

Cary grinned and got up, following him 
out of the pleasant, spacious sitting room, 
where warm lamps dispelled the gray 
gloom of the snow-laden sky beyond the 
windows, and into a short, metal-walled 
corridor where the ceiling tubes blazed in 
efficient nakedness. They followed this for 
a short distance to a room where the wall 
facing the corridor and the door set in it 
were all of glass. 

Here Burke halted. 

“There’s the machine,” he said, pointing 
through the transparency of the wall and 
turning to Cary behind him. “If you want 
to communicate with it verbally, you speak 
into that grille there. The calculator is to 
your right; and that inner door leads down 
to the room housing the lighting and heat- 
ing plants. But if you’re thinking of phy- 
sical sabotage, you might as well give up. 
The lighting and heating systems don’t 
even have emergency manual controls. 
They’re run by a little atomic pile that 
only the machine can be trusted to handle 
— that is, except for an automatic setup 
that damps the pile in case lightning strikes 
the machine or some such thing. And you 
couldn’t get through the shielding in a 
week. As for breaking through to the ma- 
chine up here, that panel in which the 
grille is set is made of two-inch thick steel 
sheets with their edges flowed together 
under pressure.” 

“I assure you,” said Cary, “I don’t in- 
tend to damage a thing.” 

Burke looked at him sharply, but there 
was no hint of sarcasm in the smile that 
twisted the other’s thin lips. 

“All right,” he said, stepping back from 
the door. “Go ahead. Can I wait here, or 
do you have to have me out of sight?” 
“Oh, by all means watch,” said Cary. 
“We machine-gimmickers have nothing to 
hide.” He turned mockingly to Burke, and 
^ lifted his arms. “See? Nothing up my right 
’sleeve. Nothing up my left.” 

“Go on,” interrupted Burke roughly. 
“Get it over with. I want to get back to 
my drink.” 



“At once,” said Cary, and went in 
through the door, closing it behind him. 

Through the transparent wall, Burke 
watched him approach the panel in line 
with the speaker grille and stop some two 
feet in front of it. Having arrived at this 
spot, he became utterly motionless, his back 
to Burke, his shoulders hanging relaxed 
and his hands motionless at his side. For 
the good part of a minute, Burke strained 
his eyes to discover what action was going 
on under the guise of Cary’s apparent im- 
mobility. Then an understanding struck 
him and he laughed. 

“Why,” he said to himself, “he’s bluffing 
right up to the last minute, hoping I’ll get 
worried and rush in there and stop him.” 

Relaxed, he lit a cigarette and looked at 
his watch. Some forty-five seconds to go. 
In less than a minute, Cary would be 
coming out, forced at last to admit defeat 
— that is, unless he had evolved some fan- 
tastic argument to prove that defeat was 
really victory. Burke frowned. It was al- 
most pathological, the way Cary had 
always refused to admit the superiority of 
anyone or anything else; and unless some 
way was found to soothe him he would 
be a very unpleasant companion for the 
remaining days that the storm held him 
marooned with Burke. It would be literally 
murder to force him to take off in the 
tornado velocity winds and a temperature 
that must be in the minus sixties by this 
time. At the same time, it went against the 
meteorologist’s grain to crawl for the sake 
of congeniality — 

The vibration of the generator, half-felt 
through the floor and the soles of his 
shoes, and customarily familiar as the 
motion of his own lungs, ceased abruptly. 
The fluttering streamers fixed to the venti- 
lator grille above his head ceased their 
colorful dance and dropped limply down 
as the rush of air that had carried them, 
ceased. The lights dimmed and went out, 
leaving only the gray and ghostly light from 
the thick windows at each end of the cor- 
ridor to illuminate the passage and the 
room. The cigarette dropped unheeded 
from Burke’s fingers and in two swift 
strides he was at the door and through it. 

“What have you done?” he snapped at 
Cary. 

The other looked mockingly at him, 
walked across to the nearer wall of the 
room and leaned his shoulder blades negli- 
gently against it. 
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“That’s for you to find out,” he said, his 
satisfaction clearly evident. 

“Don’t be insane — ■” began the meteoro- 
logist. Then, checking himself like a man 
who has no time to lose, he whirled on 
the panel and gave his attention to the 
instruments on its surface. 

The pile was damped. The ventilating 
system was shut olf and the electrical 
system was dead. Only the power in the 
storage cells of the machine itself was 
available for the operating fight still 
glowed redly on the panel. The great out- 
side doors, wide enough to permit the in- 
gress and exit of a two-man flier, were 
closed, and would remain that way, for 
they required power to open or close them. 
Visio, radio, and teletype were alike, silent 
and lifeless through lack of power. 

But the machine still operated. 

Burke stepped to the grille and pressed 
the red alarm button below it, twice. 

“Attention,” he said. “The pile is damped 
and all fixtures besides yourself lack power. 
Why is this?” 

There was no response, though the red 
fight continued to glow industriously on 
the panel. 

“Obstinate little rascal, isn’t it?” said 
Cary from the wall. 

Burke ignored him, punching the button 
again, sharply. 

“Reply!” he ordered. “Reply at once! 
What is the difficulty? Why is the pile not 
operating?” 

There was no answer. 

He turned to the calculator and played 
his fingers expertly over the buttons. Fed 
from the stored power within the machine, 
the punched tape rose in a fragile white 
arc and disappeared through a slot in the 
panel. He finished his punching and waited. 

There was no answer. 

For a long moment he stood there, 
staring at the calculator as if unable to 
believe that, even in this last hope, the 
machine had failed him. Then he turned 
slowly and faced Cary. 

“What have you done?” he repeated 
dully. 

“Do you admit you were wrong?” Cary 
demanded. 

“Yes,” said Burke. 

“And do I win the bet?” persisted Cary 
gleefullv. 

“Yes.” 

“Then I’ll tell you,” the lawyer said. He 
put a cigarette between his lips and puffed 
it alight; then blew out a long streamer 



of smoke which billowed out and hung 
cloudily in the still air of the room, which, 
lacking heat from the blowers, was cooling 
rapidly. “This fine little gadget of yours 
may be all very well at meteorology, but 
it’s not very good at logic. Shocking situa- 
tion, when you consider the close relation 
between mathematics and logic.” 

“What did you do?” reiterated Burke 
hoarsely. 

“I’ll get to it,” said Cary. “As 'I say, 
it’s a shocking situation. Here is this in- 
fallible machine of yours, worth, I sup- 
pose, several million credits, beating its 
brains out over a paradox.” 

“A paradox!” the words from Burke 
were almost a sob. 

“A paradox,” sang Cary, “a most in- 
genious paradox.” He switched back to his 
speaking voice. “Which, in case you don’t 
know, is from Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
‘Pirates of Penzance.’ It occurred to me 
while you were bragging earlier that while 
your little friend here couldn’t be dam- 
aged, it might be immobilized by giving 
it a problem too big for its mechanical 
brain cells to handle. And I remembered 
a little thing from one of my pre-war logic 
courses — an interesting little afEair called 
Epimenides Paradox. I don’t remember 
just how it was originally phrased — those 
logic courses were dull, sleepy sort of busi- 
nesses, anyway — but for example, if I say 
to you ‘all lawyers are liars’ how can you 
tell whether the statement is true or false, 
since I am a lawyer and, if it is true, must 
be lying when I say that all lawyers are 
liars? But, on the other hand, if I am 
lying, then all lawyers are not liars, and 
the statement is false, i.e., a lying state- 
ment. If the statement is false, it is true, 
and if true, false, and so on, so where 
are you?” 
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Cary broke oil suddenly into a peal of 
laughter. 

“You should see your own face, Burke,” 
he shouted. “I never saw anything so be- 
wildered in my life — anyway, I just changed 
this around and fed it to the machine. While 
you waited politely outside, I went up to 
the machine and said to it ‘You must reject 
the statement I am now making to you, 
because all the statements I make are 
incorrect.’ ” 

He paused and looked at the meteorolo- 
gist. 

“Do you see, Burke? It took that state- 
ment of mine in and considered it for 
rejecting. But it could not reject it without 
admitting that it was correct, and how could 
it be correct when it stated that all statements 
I made were incorrect. You see . . . yes, you 
do see, I can see it in your face. Oh, if you 
could only look at yourself now. The pride 
of the meteorology service, undone by a 
paradox.” 

And Cary went off into another fit of 
laughter that lasted for a long minute. Every 
time he would start to recover, a look at 
Burke’s wooden face, set in lines of utter 
dismay, would set him off again. The 
meteorologist neither moved, nor spoke, but 
stared at his guest as if he were a ghost. 

Finally, weak from merriment, Cary 
started to sober up. Chuckling feebly, he 
leaned against the wall, took a deep breath 
and straightened up. A shiver ran through 
him, and he turned up the collar of his tunic. 

“Well,” he said, “Now that you know 
what the trick was, Burke, suppose you get 
your pet back to its proper duties again. 
It’s getting too cold for comfort and that 
daylight coming through the windows isn’t 
the most cheerful thing in the world, either.” 

But Burke made no move toward the 
panel. His eyes were fixed and they bored 
into Cary as unmovingly as before. Cary 
snickered a little at him. 

“Come on, Burke,” he said. “Man the 
pumps. You can recover from your shock 
sometime afterwards. If it’s the bet that 
bothers you, forget it. I’m too well off myself 
to need to snatch your pennies. And if it’s 
the failure of Baby, here, don’t feel too bad. 
It did better than I expected. I thought it 
would just blow a fuse and quit work al- 
together, but I see it’s still busy and devoting 
every single bank to obtaining a solution. 
I should imagine” — Cary yawned — “that it’s 
working toward evolving a theory of types. 
That would give it the solution. Probably 
could get it, too, in a year or so.” 



Still Burke did not move. Cary looked at 
him oddly. 

“What’s wrong?” he asked irritatedly. 

Burke’s mouth worked, a tiny speck of 
spittle flew from one corner of it. 

“You — ” he said. The word came tearing 
from his throat like the hoarse grunt of a 
dying man. 

“What—” 

“You fool!” ground out Burke, finding 
his voice. “You stupid idiot! You insane 
moron ! ” 

“Me? Me?” cried Cary. His voice was 
high in protest, almost like a womanish 
scream. “I was right ! ” 

“Yes, you were right,” said Burke. “You 
were too right. How am I supposed to get 
the machine’s mind off this problem and on 
to running the pile for heat and light, when 
all its circuits are taken up in considering 
your paradox? What can 1 do, when the 
Brain is deaf, and dumb, and blind?” 

The two men looked at each other across 
the silent room. The warm breath of their 
exhalations made frosty plumes in the still 
air; and the distant howling of the storm, 
deadened by the thick walls of the station, 
seemed to grow louder in the silence, bear- 
ing a note of savage triumph. 

The temperature inside the station was 
dropping very fast — 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiHiiiHiiiiiiiimiiiiiii 

PROMETHEUS 

0 Continued from page 52) 

“Thy face, so fair to see. 

That now my sun forever will be!” 

As the last colored note trembled to 
silence, Daniel’s mind struggled up from 
its trance as a dreamer wakes with regret 
from a dream of remembered beauty. 

“That was beautiful, Maddy. Please sing 
it again.” 

“O sole o mio. 

Sun in all his splendor” 

And Daniel fell again into a mist of 
memory. 1 made a star, he thought, and it 
bore me into the heavens. But like bright 
Lucifer it has fallen now and lies chained 
in a cell of charcoal and steel, buried in 
the earth. And the human race with its 
bright, rebellious dream of escape and far 
wandering lies chained with it and equally 
buried beneath the roots of these Trees. 

With aching nostalgia, he translated: 

O sole o mio, 

Oh Sun of mine! 

Oh my Sun! 
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L IKE a louse on a lion, the fear had 
got under his hair, bored into his skin, 
swelling and reddening as it ate at him. 
Like an inaccessible insect, it was too close, 
too nearly a part of him, to be coped with 
by claw or craft. He could only pretend 
it wasn’t there. Hating the pretense, Ray 
Fincek hated himself. 

He sat behind a cluttered desk that hud- 
dled between supply bins in the Building 
Maintenance Section of America’s Moon- 
base. His grizzled head hardly topped the 
heaped-up papers on the blotter. His flat, 
thrice-broken nose pointed directly at a 
dog-eared telautograph message received 
from Earth the day before. 

His brown eyes didn’t see that message. 
Only his mind’s eye focused, and with it 
he saw stars. Stars as they looked from 
space — cold in their hotness, close in their 
distantness, and bright as the Everlasting 
Light that burned in its own stream of 
oxygen at the Tomb of the Unreturned, 
the monument to missing spacemen he’d 
helped dedicate there on the Moon. 

The missing had seen those stars. In his 
mind’s eye, in the memory that ran back 
to the beginnings of spaceflight, Ray Fincek 
saw those missing men. He saw their ships, 
the planets he’d visited with them, the 
asteroids, the satellites, the whole solar 
system in a panorama as wide as space 
and as long as his twenty years of space- 
work. 

He told himself he hated every minute 
of it. 

Still evading the message, his eyes came 
to rest on his left hand. It was calloused. 
It was also grimy — tattooed with the in- 
grained dirt that comes from inadequate 
washing. The nails were filthy. They needed 
cutting, but they needed cleaning more, and 
that he could do by himself. 

He drew a nail file from the center 
drawer of his desk, and gripped the blunt 
end with his lips. He bent over till the 
shaft of the file slipped between the open jaws 
of a small vise clamped to the desk’s left 
comer. Then, holding the file in position 
with his lips, he tightened the vise around it. 

He sat up, a swarthy, graying, flat-nosed 
gnome, broad back hunched to a question- 
mark. Patiently he drew each fingernail in 



turn over the sharp end of the file — not 
once, but repeatedly, until each was fairly 
clean. Then he buffed them all on his empty 
right sleeve. 

By that time he was ready to face again 
the impact of the telautograph message. He 
could have recited it from memory but 
chose to read because it was in his son’s 
own neat and incisive script. 

Dear Dad, 

Have been accepted as Ph.D. candidate in 
astrophysics and assigned an asteroid to study. 
Will stop off for parental consent. Janet sends 
love. 

Twoie. 

So he was going to see his boy. Just 
what he’d dreamed of, all those long years. 
Just What he’d always promised himself — 
after the next trip. Then suddenly, with an 
arm gone, there’d been no next trip — and 
no assurance of a decent job, down Earth- 
side. 

His dream was coming true anyhow. But 
Twoie must hate him, after those long 
years of neglect; despite him as a stove-up 
has-been. Besides, the boy shouldn’t be com- 
ing to the Moon. Dreams have no business 
coming true — 

He should have known the boy would 
come, he told himself. He should have 
known from the day Lisa wrote she was 
naming their baby Ray Fincek II, instead 
of Junior — boasting that their child was 
not a junior-grade Fincek, but a chip off 
the old block. But he’d put that down to a 
woman’s whim, and nicknamed the baby 
Twoie more or less after a famous atmo- 
spheric flier he’d heard of. 

He should have known as soon as Twoie 
began studying astronomy. But he’d pic- 
tured a quiet lecture hall in an ivy-league 
college, an air-conditioned office in Pasa- 
dena or some place. 

He should certainly have known a year 
ago when he’d grudgingly consented to his 
son’s marriage; grudgingly, because his 
thought nineteen too young for matrimony, 
but consenting because he’d hated to think 
what he might be told — he, and everyone 
else along the Moonbase grapevine — if he 
asked why marriage was so urgent. 

Janet, the girl’s name was. He’d seen her 
with Twoie in the last Christmas Video 
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Party that Earthbase held with Moonbase 
for morale purposes. The men had jokingly 
complained Janet was bad for morale. “Too 
good-looking,” they’d said. 

He should have known that, too, Ray 
thought, sighing. He supposed he should 
have known a lot of things. But how could 
he, when he’d never seen his son face to 
face? All he really had of the boy was this 
handwriting, sent in a telautograph because 
that was the most personal form of message 
available to the public. 

A very nice form of message to send 
to one’s father, too — if the father 

were rich. Cheap enough, though, when 
you considered how far it had to travel. 
The price had been penciled on a corner by 
a message-center clerk : three hundred fifty- 
four dollars and sixty-five cents. Plus tax, 
of course. 

The delivery boy, all excited, had refused 
a tip. Which was lucky, because it was 
still three days before pay day. No! Four! 
Twoie would be here in an hour— a check, 
in four days. It was a relief to have to get 
up and do something about that. 

He unzipped' a pocket of his patched red 
spacesuit and stuffed the message into it. 
He stood under his helmet, which hung on 
a cord from the ceiling, lowered it to his 
shoulders, uncoupled the hook, and made 
fast such thumbscrews as he could reach. 
He thrust his hand into a gauntlet held by 
a special frame, and made the wrist-joint 
more or Jess air-tight by catching the free 
end of a roll of friction tape on his wrist, 
winding his arm around the tape-spindle 
a few times, cutting it against a knife-edge 
fixed there for the purpose, and smoothing 
the end against his chest. 

Then he lurched bearlike through a 
couple of vapor-barriers, and was out in 
the cold, half-pressured corridor. His toes 
hurt. He turned on the heat in his suit, but 
got no relief. His toes felt as if curled in 
tight fists under the balls of his feet, driv- 
ing long toenails into his soles at every step. 

But here again, as he well knew, Ray 
Fincek was kidding himself. Since a space- 
suit’s heating unit had failed him, fifteen 
years before, he’d had no toes. 

Probably the boy didn’t remember hear- 
ing of that. Probably the boy didn’t recall 
that he’d lost his arm to a meteoric dust- 
mote that pierced his suit, here on the 
Moon. Probably the boy hadn’t pictured 
how he’d look, all crippled with the bends 
from sudden decompression in a landing 
accident. 



Certainly the boy didn’t know that forty- 
one-year-old Ray Fincek looked like a man 
of sixty and felt eighty. Too many things, 
the boy didn’t know — But the main thing 
was, he didn’t know the boy! 

He knew only Martians. There was one 
in the corridor, working maskless and suit- 
less in a thin and frigid semiatmosphere 
that would have spun a man fainting to the 
floor. It moved backward down the long 
narrow tunnel, watching its progress in a 
mirror held in the right hand, and catching 
any missed spots with a rag held in the 
left. It walked on its two front feet, and in 
the two rear ones held buckets of soapy 
and clear water. Its left tail manipulated 
the wet mop and its right tail rinsed and 
dried. 

Ray remembered to smile and wave an 
answer to the friendly undulations of the 
Martian’s snout, but wasn’t convincing. 
Quickly the Martian downed tools and 
stood at attention, every feather electric 
with a quivering desire to be of service. 

Ray halted, pulled himself together, and 
reached up to pat the Martian’s snout. Then 
he gave the signal to resume work. This 
time no willing Martian could help him. 

The paymaster could. And he would, if 
asked. Asking was the hard part. 

On down the corridor Ray shuffled 
wearily. He entered the Administration 
Wing’s air lock, closed the door behind 
him, and sat heavily on the hard bench 
along the right wall. A red fight flashed 
over the inner door, and pumps pulsed in 
his ears. The air grew hot. He turned off 
his suit-heat. 

When the light changed to green, the 
inner door unlocked itself, and he got up 
and w'ent through it. 

A new little blonde file girl, Whose desk 
was just beyond, came up and began help- 
ing him remove his helmet. As he knew, 
she was stationed there to help all comers. 
But Ray Fincek had climbed unaided out 
of his first spacesuit before she’d been bom 
— and had climbed unaided out of his last 
one just before he’d lost that right arm. It 
was all he could do to accept her routine 
assistance without rudeness. 

The blonde was lifting his helmet off when 
another woman bustled up, frankly fat, 
frankly forty, and frankly admiring. 

“That’ll do, Jane,” she said. “I’ll help 
Mr. Fincek myself.” 

“Mr. Fincek?” said Jane. “Oh, excuse 
me, sir. I should have recognized you from 
the pictures.” She paused, looked hesitantly 
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at Ray for a second, and then asked the 
older woman, “Miss Stoat, would it be 
wrong for me to ask for an autograph?” 
Ray answered for himself: “Sure not! 
Just so you don’t want it on a check. I'll 
stop by your desk.” 

Her brilliant smile so contrasted with his 
stupid joke that Ray sneered inwardly at 
himself. But he made another effort to live 
up to his reputation for wisecracking. 

“Still got those pictures of your kids, 
Miss Stoat?” he asked the older woman, 
forcing a grin. 

She giggled, and even managed a blush. 
“All right, Ray! Mrs., then! But Miss 
makes me feel younger — ” 

She fumbled with the zippers of his suit. 
“Want anything out of the pockets, Ray?” 
“Yeah.” He extracted his son’s telauto- 
graph. “Got a letter from my boy.” 

Mrs. Stoat’s eyes sparkled. “I . . . we all 
heard, Ray. We’re so glad for you!” 

Ray just looked at her. She looked back 
at him, chins sagging. 

“What’s the matter, Ray? Don’t you 
want to see him?” 

“What do you think?” 

“Well, what’s eating you, then? This 
isn’t like you, Ray.” 

“He’s going up for his Ph.D.,” Ray 
blurted. “I’m head janitor here — ” 

“You’re chief of a crew of Martians that 
you yourself found and trained. They work 
for you because they like you — and so 
will your son!” 

“Maybe — if he isn’t sore because I spent 
years with the Martians and not even an 
hour with him.” 

“He’ll understand — unless there’s some- 
thing wrong with him.” 

“Not a thing! Don’t start that rumor, 
Felice!” 

He felt ashamed as soon as he heard 
himself. He’d hurt her. He’d hurt others, 
too — like Twoie, and Twoie’s long-dead 
mother, that he’d stayed away from so 
long. 

He recalled the year s Moonquarantine 
that formerly lay between a trip to a strange 
planet and an Earthside visit. He remem- 
bered thinking at the time that if he went 
home he’d arrive practically broke, and 
maybe have to take his boy out of school. 
But those memories he dismissed as alibis. 
Ray was sure he’d have gone if he hadn’t 
lacked courage — just as he now lacked the 
courage to face his boy, or even apologize 
to Felice Stoat. 
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Felice had hung up his heavy suit and 
was breathing heavily. 

“Everything will probably come out 
O.K., she said. “Anyhow, you can count 
on us — ” 

She sounded doubtful! Thinking of that, 
he got halfway down the aisle to the pay- 
master’s cage, within sight of the pale, 
poker-faced little man inside it, before re- 
calling his promise to the blonde file girl. 
On aching feet he shuffled back to her desk 
and signed his autograph. 

When he finally got to the cage, the pay- 
master kidded him about that retreat : “For 
a minute, there, I thought you’d lost your 
courage.” 

“I have, Harry. Got to talk you into an 
advance.” 

“That would be for the boy now, 
wouldn’t it? Well, there’s the credit union, 
and your unpaid salary, of course — or if 
you like, Ray, I can let you have what’s 
in my pocket.” 

“Thanks, Harry. There must be a week’s 
pay I’ve earned since the last check — ” 

“All right. Sign here, while I dig up 
your payroll card. Boy, how I envy you! 
Haven’t seen my kids in three years!” 

“I envy you," said Ray. “You’re not a 
total stranger to them. What’s it like, get- 
ting acquainted with your own family?” 
Harry glanced up in surprise. “Why, it’s 
wonderful!” he said. “I get along just fine. 
And I’m only a clerk. You . . . you’re 
Ray Fincek — ” 

Ray shrugged. “Even if Twoie likes me 
now, he won’t when I tell him what I’m 
going to tell him.” 

“What, for Pete’s sake?” 

“That he’s got to go back to Earth! 
That he can’t waste himself up here!” 
Harry wet his thumb and counted out 
bills from a handful. “With me,” he said 
slowly, “kids have a habit of doing what 
they want to do. But then, I’m not Ray 
Fincek.” 

“No,” said Ray, painfully aware that a 
clerk has a skill that is salable on Earth, 
but a space-pilot hasn’t, “no, you’re not. 
Thanks for the dough, Harry.” 

The blonde girl helped him into his suit 
again, Felice being out of sight. He went 
through the office to the transport air lock, 
walked through its outer door, and sat in 
the cylindrical car that waited there at the 
end of a tube. By remote control he opened 
the tube-gate at the blast-off point, and the 
few pounds of air in the lock drove him 
quickly to the field. 
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There was no traffic at the moment, but 
his climb up the steel ladder to the meteor- 
ite-proofed control room touched off a 
bustle of activity. A tall boy with a white 
junior’s suit and a sharp face helped him 
through the manhole to the semicircular 
room, twisted the dial of Ray’s suit-radio 
to the special flight-control frequency, and 
said a respectful, “Hello, sir.” A dark boy, 
shorter than his mate and also white-suited, 
pushed the one comfortable swivel chair 
to the center of the plotting-table and stood 
at attention while Ray seated himself. But 
the boy was elbowed aside by the chair’s 
regular occupant, a tall man in a red suit 
like Ray’s. 

To this man, who took a stool beside 
him, Ray spoke. 

“Well, Al,” he said, “I see he didn’t come 
in at Number Two site over there.” 

“No,” said Al, “but he’s here. The 
tractor’s hauling him over from Number 
Four. I’ll put him on C-Ring for blast-off, 
so he’ll he right out there in front of us.” 

Ray was so intent on his son that he 
saw the tow-tractor’s dust fountain as it 
might look to a boy fresh from Earth: 
every mote of dust or pebble of pumice 
sailing off the surface with whatever tra- 
jectory the treads gave it, uninfluenced by 
wind; all falling at the same speed, whether 
light or heavy. He remembered how un- 
reasonable the effects of vacuum had looked 
to him when he first saw them. 

Up here, though, everything was un- 
reasonable. Any man who came here was 
unreasonable — 

Watching the tractor haul its trailer bear- 
ing Twoie’s slim single-seater, he thought 
of an ant pulling a twig. Strange thought— 
he hadn’t seen an ant for years. When the 
gantry rolled , up on its track and the 
armored crew hooked on to the ship, he 
held his breath, senselessly hoping they 
wouldn’t drop it. 

They didn’t. They’d never yet dropped a 
ship. They set Twoie’s on its tail as if it 
were a young tree being planted, instead of 
an unearthly dragon that would some day 
spout fire so fierce that safety demanded 
landings and take-offs be made from widely 
separated points. 

Dragons, twigs, ants — and safety. The 
louse of fear was infecting his mind, Ray 
decided. 

To snap himself out of it he made Al 
stay behind, and rode the tricycle to the 
blast-off ring alone. The boom was rigged, 



by then, and be started to climb it, but 
a gantryman insisted by helmet radio on 
hoisting him to the level of the air lock 
that had been clamped to the ship’s hull. 

When he spoke to the boy, his words 
were carried electronically still, though only 
a couple of hatches now sparated them. 

“It’s Dad, Twoie,” he said. “Stand by 
to receive me.” 

“Sure, Dad.” He sounded as if Dad were 
a fellow you stood by to receive every day, 
as he trudged up from the basement, per- 
haps, after leaving some five-fifteen pneu- 
mocar. 

The air lock was small, but pumping it 
up took time— interminable time, Ray 
thought. He found himself shaking, 
cramped. Several times Twoie tried to talk 
to him, but Ray could only grunt in reply. 

It was just as well. The boy had a lot 
of instructions for the ground crew. Rou- 
tine instructions, of course — they could 
have been recited by the ground chief if 
Twoie’d missed a cue — but the point, Ray 
decided, was that Twoie made them sound 
as routine as they were. As if he’d had 
practice — though you don’t practice Moon- 
landings — you just do them. 

Ray found himself taking unexpected 
pleasure in the fact Twoie had done his 
so well. But then, he decided, men take 
perverse pleasure in all kinds of things. 

He tried to seem agile when crawling 
through the inner manhole at the green 
light’s flash. But he stood up in the cramped 
cockpit panting and sweating. The boy’s 
lips were moving, but Ray had already shut 
off his radio and was awkwardly reaching 
around for his helmet’s right rear thumb- 
screw. He didn’t want a radio audience. 

Twoie thought of that, too— turned off 
his throatmike before helping his father out 
of the helmet. 

“Hi, Dad,” he said. He had his mother’s 
eyes — blue and misty. Ray remembered 
that mist — it had always been there when 
she’d watch him blast off. 

“You’re tall!” he said. 

“Yeah — ” He’d made Twoie selfcon- 
scious. “I guess you figured on a little Ray 
Fincek, and I’m not so little, any more. 
Still . . . they say I look like you — ” 

Like him? This arrow-straight athlete? 
Nuts! But no wonder he’d attracted a beau- 
tiful girl — 

“Flow’s your wife? How’s Janet?” 

“Fine! Sends her love. I’ve got some 
pictures of her in my wallet here.” He 
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turned to a drawer for the wallet. Over a 
broad shoulder he said, “She made you a 
cake and a muffler, Dad. This package, 
here. You can take it with you — ” 

“Take it? You mean you’re leaving right 
away?” 

“It’s not that I want to — but I was 
delayed by a big sunspot storm that sent a 
lot of radiation around. They made me wait, 
and the Moon is moving the wrong way, 
now — ” 

So every minute they spent talking, 
deflected the ship’s launching point. Stall 
long enough, and the boy couldn’t go at 
all— 

“Where are you headed?” 

“Adonis. Want to check my charts?” 
“No. The CAA has experts. I’m no 
Ph.D., Twoie. I’m janitor here — ” 

“Well . . . naturally your Martians do 
only the simplest kind of work — ” 

“Yeah. But this is a government job. You 
do the work of a head janitor, and some 
stupid Wage and Salary Analyst insists you 
get. the pay of a head janitor.” 

“I ... I know how much I owe you, 
Dad—” 

“You owe me nothing!” Strain made 
Ray’s tone explosive. “That isn’t what I 
meant. I want you to have the best. The 
best of everything. But being a space-pilot 
isn’t the best of anything. You’ve got to 
go back. I don’t want you to go on. I won’t 
give my consent to your going on!” 

There! It was out. Not the fatherly, 
affectionate tone he’d hoped to achieve, but 
at least the cards were on the table. 

Twoie trumped — and almost took the 
trick: “Don’t you think I’m good enough. 
Dad?” 

Ray reached with both hands for his 
son’s shoulders — but felt him through only 
one glove. “Of course you’re good enough! 
Too good! You’ve got a career ahead in 
some terrestrial observatory. You’ve got a 
wife — can raise a family. If you don’t get 
yourself sterilized by radiation, up here—” 
Twoie looked away, and Ray dropped his 
hand resignedly. He glanced around the 
cockpit. Some of the gadgets were strange 
to him. In this crowded place, where he 
couldn’t even take off his suit unless Twoie 
first lay down in the bunk — in this cage, 
this coffin — were gadgets he didn’t even 
recognize. Only five years since he’d piloted 
— and already his blood-won knowledge 
was get tin a obsolete! 

“Dad—?” 

“Yeah?” 



“I ... I don’t know what to say. The 
last thing in the world that I want is to 
make you sore at me — But, look! Taking 
this flight even this far without your con- 
sent is illegal. I talked them into it because 
you were here. I mean, it isn’t only that I 
have to turn back, if you don’t consent— 
but all the people who let me take up the 
ship will lose their jobs. Mostly they’re old 
friends of yours. They thought you’d be 
proud — ” 

“I am proud, boy — believe me! But — ” 

“But why refuse a signature, then? It’s 
just a formality.” 

“A death sentence is always just a for- 
mality — until it’s carried out!” 

“Death sentence?” But you’re alive! 
Alive and admired and written up in all 
the textbooks!” 

“Yeah — but my son still argues with me. 
You may never have a son, if you go on 
flying. I’m sterile, now, they say.” 

“But, they know more about shielding, 
nowadays. New alloys — ” 

It was a relief when the annunciator 
flashed. 

Twoie plugged in a headset. “Tower call- 
ing,” he reported, holding the receiver to 
his ear. “Microgram for Ray Fincek.” 

“Put my helmet on me,” Ray ordered. 
“Time enough for you to say I’m coming 
when I’m in the air lock.” 

He left his radio off so he could think, 
and it was only when he was going back to 
the tower that Ray realized they could have 
read him the message, and saved the time 
it took to pass the lock. Time — while the 
Moon jogged its course, moving his son’s 
starting-point, requiring the use of addi- 
tional fuel — if Twoie went on, that is. Well, 
of course that was nothing to worry 
about — 

He read the message at the plotting- 
table, with the three dispatchers ostenta- 
tiously busy in corners. Then he realized 
there were two Ray Finceks in the world. 

Darling 

In six months you’ll be the proud papa of 
a seven-pound boy. Kisses. 

Janet. 

The dispatchers knew of it, of course, 
for all their polite pretenses. He felt their 
eyes on him, felt their hands itching to 
pummel his back. 

He felt neither embarrassment nor pride 
— only relief. This was the out, the face- 
saver, the lifesaver. Now Twoie would 
have to go back. 
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He switched on his helmet radio. “Twoie 
may change his plans, Al,” he said. “I’ll go 
out and see him.” 

“I ... ub ... I wouldn’t, Ray,” Al said. 
“We’re sure happy for you both. But two 
more trips through the air lock will take 
too long — he's behind his flight-plan al- 
ready. I’ll give you a private frequency to 
talk to him on, though — Boy, what a 
send-off ! ” 

ATs helmet was filled with grin, Ray 
noted. But he wasn’t standing for any 
change in plans, just the same — And what 
the chief dispatcher wouldn’t stand for, 
wouldn’t happen. 

But Ray had a card in his own hand. 
“You’re the Dispatcher,” he grunted, “but 
I’m the Consenter. Find me that wave- 
length, will you?” 

Al laughed. “Whatever you say, Grandpa. 
I’ll call the boy, first. To give him the 
channel.” 

Twoie was waiting when Al twisted the 
dial on Ray’s suit and nodded his signal. 

“Everything’s fine,” Ray told his son. 
“But sit down. I want to read you some- 
thing.” 

He read. Deafeningiy, Twoie howled 
his joy. Ray cut him off. 

“Listen, this ties right up with what I’ve 
been saying. Now you can’t go!” 

“Of course I can! Now I’ve got some- 
thing — someone new to do well for. You 
went, didn’t you?” 

“Yeah. And they don’t allow children on 
the Moon, so today’s the first day I ever 
saw you face to face.” 

“I know, Dad. And I didn’t handle it 



well, did I? But don’t you see, I want to 
go out there so much. I’ve practically got 
to do it. Janet knows that — ” 

“Oh?” 

“Look, Dad. I’m all set. The tower 
called while you went after the message 
and gave me final clearance. I’ll see you 
on my return trip. I’ll stay longer — ” 

“How can you go and let your wife stay 
behind and have your son all alone?” 
“How else do women have children?” 
Twoie was laughing at him! “I’m glad to 
be out of the way — babies are something 
I just can’t bear!” 

“It’ll be more than a few months, what 
with quarantine and all. You may not see 
the kid for years!” 

“They’ve cut down the quarantine 
period, Dad. The things you found out 
have made it easier for the rest of us.” 
“Never mind the apple-polishing,” Ray 
said. “I’m still bound and determined not 
to give my consent.” 

“Listen! My name is also Ray Fincek. 
And I’m bound and determined to go!” 

“At the price of not seeing your wife and 
boy for a long time?” 

Silence. Then, “That’ll be O.K., Dad. 
Just so my boy wants to pilot, too. Just 
so he wants to be like his Grandpa — ” 

The air went dead again, till Twoie 
asked, “Still there. Dad?” 

“Yeah, I’m here,” ’Ray answered heavily. 
“And I guess I’ll still be here when you 
get back. Good luck, Twoie. I’ll watch your 
blast-off.” 

But when the time came he couldn’t see 
a thing. His eyes were watering. 
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